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PREFACE. 



HE must write with a quiet pen who would write truth 
upon the wage-question. Truth is non-partisan. 
In questions of wages, more perhaps than of aught else, truth 
is upon both sides. He who would reach valid conclu- 
sions must investigate all the &cts. 

The fidlure to do this has been the supreme vice of most 
economic discussion. Economic truth finds her greatest 
foes not in absolute errors but in half-truths. By a 
judicious selection of their facts, writers, and sometimes even 
able scholars, have appeared to make history teach what 
they would. But such use of history is not history, but the 
prostitution of history to party zeal. Its offspring are but 
bastard children, though sometimes you may find them in 
court circles and high places of the aristocracy of letters. 
We need all the facts. 

Among those who have studied all the fiicts concerning 
th)e wage-history of any people no man stands higher than 
the late James E. Thorold Rogers, M. P., Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy in the University of Oxford. Some of his 
limitations we refer to later, but as a student and patient 
investigator of economic fiicts, he is well-nigh without a peer. 
Thanks, not solely, and yet, mainly, to him, there is a 
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larger body ol accurate information in regard to the rise and 
M and real value of English wages than in regard to the 
wage history of any other nation of the world. For at 
least six centuries, from the summer of 1259, the forty- 
third year of the long reign of Henry III., the simimer 
immediately after the great Parliament of Simon de 
Montfort at Oxford, down to the present time, with a few 
lapses only in the early part of the eighteenth century, we 
know, and we know sometimes with an exactness almost 
startling, just what wages were paid in almost every year to 
the different grades of English workmen. We know more 
than thb. We know also just what those wages were 
worth : that is, just what they could buy in open market for 
almost every year. It is this vast body of accurate infor- 
mation that we have attempted to present in this abridge- 
ment of Prof. Rogers's work and have traced in black and 
white in the charts attached to this book. 

Prof. Rogers's main results are found in his one-volume 
**Six Centuries of Work and Wages" and more compre- 
hensively and minutely in his six-volume ** History of 
Agriculture and Prices." The charts we have prepared 
are based and calculated, for every decade, as &r at least as 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, from the tables of 
his six-volume ** History of Agriculture and Prices" ; the 
text of our volume is an abridgement — for those who have 
neither the time nor perhaps the inclination for longer 
studies— of the one volume, **Six Centurfcs of Work and 
Wages." But we eamestiy ask every one, who can, also 
to read Prof. Rogers's complete editions. He will find 
there a story more interesting than any romance, a record 
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more instructive than many a sermon, a history more 
unanswerable than any law-plea, because it b simply the 
restatement of facts that none can question. 

This will become more evident when one learns the 
sources and authorities of Prof. Rogers's works. These are 
dd exchequer bills, the college records, the manor rolls, the 
ferm accounts preserved, as it were by accident, in the 
State, University, and Municipal archives of English 
lit»aries. It was almost by accident that Prof. Rogers 
discovered them and almost more by accident that he hit 
upon their unique value. As the old college clerks, or 
(arm bailiffs laboriously wrote down, in their quaint medi- 
aeval Latin, what they paid month by month, or day by day, 
for quarters of wheat or malt, or supplies of beef, or for the 
work of the different grades of laborers, they never dreamed 
that they were, in so doing, really writing the most valuable, 
because the most unconscious, and therefore the most 
reliable history of their time. Their only thought was to 
be accurate, to make debit and credit balance. For that 
accuracy we have more to be thankful than even they, as 
day by day they folded up and set aside their bulky tomes 
and voluminous papers. 

It is this priceless body of exact information that Prof. 
Rogers has studied and placed upon record. Twenty 
years of patient investigation he put into his ** History 
of Agriculture and Prices.*' He has collected thousands 
and thousands of records of prices actually paid for 
different commodities, or for various kinds of labor; has put 
tc^ether the records of the different kinds belonging to the 
same year; has averaged these, has then averaged these 
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averages for decades, and finally these decade averages for 
period averages; and has thu& obtained fi-om data it is 
impossible to question, because written with no thought of 
the use to which they would be put, a final result by 
decades and periods, that traces the rise and M of English 
wages and just what wages were worth the different years, 
in a way as unique and invaluable as it is irrefiragable and 
complete. Our charts are the taking of the different 
decade averages of wages paid to an unskilled workman, like 
the form laborer, and to a skilled artisan, like the carpenter, 
and then computing the ratio of these to what Prof Rogers's 
tables give as the cost of the three or four main necessities 
of living during the different decades. Prof. Rogers's 
tables come down however only to the year 1702. Since 
then we have had to rely on such more fragmentary infor- 
mation as could be obtained from the incidental or more or 
less complete statements of Young, Adam Smith, Leone 
Levi, Porter, Giffin, Mulhall (to small extent) and James 
A. Waterworth's contribution to **The Labor Problem," 
edited by William E. Barnes, and with an opening chapter 
by Prof R. T. Ely. For general statements, though not 
for data for our charts, we are indebted to Prof. W. 
Cunningham's **The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce," ** Eden's History of the Poor," besides general 
books and histories of England or her people. For a most 
valuable discussion of English economic history before the 
thirteenth century, when Prof. Rogers's i work begins, we 
would refer our readers to the above work by Prof 
Cunningham. For the exact way in which the results 
given in our charts hav^. been computed. .we refer our 
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readers to the appendix (Chapter III) of this book. Our 
main authority down to the eighteenth century, and 
indeed often later in his incidental statements, has been 
Prof. Rogers. 

But, it may be asked, although Prof. Rogers has 
endeavored simply to restate £icts that could not have been 
tampered with, may he not have been prejudiced and thus, 
like many a well meaning scholar, have read into hb 
ancient facts, his own modem theory, and so after all not 
have obtained an unimpeachable result ? Fortunately this 
can be proven not to be the case. Prof. Rogers began his 
work with theories contrary to the theories he shows to be 
supported by his results. He began his studies an 
orthodox English economist of the laissez-faire school, 
confessedly prejudiced against Trade Unions and many 
of the so-called Rights of Labor. He closed his studies, 
a man of facts, converted by his feicts into an ardent 
believer in Trade Unions and defending many a formerly 
denounced Right of Labor. If any prejudice therefore 
has crept into his work it has been against and not in favor 
of the results arrived at. Prof. Rogers, too, has been in a 
position to see every side of his questions. Pre-eminendy 
a student, he yet served in Parliament enough to be to 
large extent an all-round man, a student of markets as 
well as a writer of books. It would seem that every 
circumstance has conspired to make the findings unim- 
peachable. 

We have referred to limitations. A writer in the * * Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly" for 1889, speaks of Prof. Rogers 
3S ^'unique" and ''above all others" in his £u:ts, and yet 
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as almost absurdly '* one-sided in his conclusions." We 
believe this to be fair criticism. By many of his friends, as 
well as his political opponents, the Oxford Professor is 
admitted to be weak in the conclusions he draws from his 
multitudinous studies. In this volume we have used him 
only as an authority for statements. What seem to us 
some of the plainer teachings of his &cts, we have placed 
separately in an appendix. But we have carefully distin- 
guished between Prof Rogers's statements and the con- 
clusions we have drawn from them. The chapters of this 
book are wholly Prof Rogers's work. Every word in them 
can be found in **Work and Wages.** We have not 
always followed Prof Rogers' s order. * * Work and Wages ' ' 
is not always chronological. It is not unfrequendy topical 
We have thought best to follow a strict chronological order. 
We have thus not unfrequently changed the sequences but 
never changed or modified the sentences. We have given 
in the text not even a single note, preferring to let our 
author speak wholly for himself At the end we have 
simply drawn our conclusions. 

There is, published by a firm in Engkuid, another 
popular edition (abridged) of ** Work and Wages." But 
this English abridgement consists merely of a few chapters 
selected bodily from the larger work. It thus gives much 
detail that to the hurried reader is of but little moment and 
omits much of the greatest importance to every one. We 
have gone over the whole ground and have striven to give 
the best from each chapter. 

**To what end ?'* people say; "why this study of the past? 
What matters it whether workingmen were once better or 
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more poorly off than they are now? In God's name are 
they at least, or at best, not badly enough off now? Let 
the dead bury their dead. Let us press on only toward 
the future.*' The trouble with this advice is that if 
followed we should not be likely to find any future very 
worth pressing on toward. I t is Ae func tio n of t he past to 
teach us how to make a wise, abiding, God-mstructed 
m&re. TSpeaan)rin'lhSe''3ay§lf^^ 'uncertain 

theories are offered us, in the building of the days to come 
do we need the careful study of the actual past. To those 
who would build a wise future we therefore offer this 
summary of a wondrous study of the past, so compact 
that he who works may yet find time to read, so simple 
that he who sees cannot but understand. It remains but) 
to express the indebtedness of the editor to the Rev. P. W. j 
Sprague, to Mr. Francis Watts Lee, and to Miss M. E. 
Donnell, as well as other friends, for valued help and 
suggestions in the preparation of the charts and of the text 

W. D. P. BLISS. 
Linden, Mass,, 

Nov.f iSgo. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



MR. Bliss asks me to prefix a few words of introduc- 
tion to this condensed edition of **Work and 
Wages," and I gladly accede to his request. First, it 
strikes me as worthy of praise in the Christian Socialists 
of this country. that they display so much zeal in the 
disseminaticm of useful economic information. Less than 
other parties of social reformers do they pin their faith to 
one book« They fiivor wide reading and careful thought, 
and seem to fear no fects. They mean to lay a solid basis 
for social reconstruction in a knowledge of past and present 
conditions. 

Christian Socialists probably differ widely in economic 
belief, and they are animated by a certain spirit rather than 
a fixed creed. They wish to make our industrial life con- 
form to Christian principles, and in this I am heartily with 
them. While I am not able to* accept the whole of the 
platfcMrm which they have laid down, it does seem to me 
that after a period of laisstz /aire delusions they indioite 
movement in the right direction. 
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It is not necessary to add an)rthing to what others have 
said about the late Professor Rogers. His work on ** Agri- 
culture and Prices*' is monumental, and must long hold a 
high rank in economic literature. His "Work and Wages" 
has done good service in this country as well as in England 
in calling attention to most important classes of social &cts, 
and as a corrective of easy going, materialistic optimism. 
It may help to rouse people out of their carelesness and 
indifference. The bright pictures of the present condition 
of the laboring classes are drawn by those who least are 
animated by a desire for the improvement of the less for- 
tunate portion of mankind. These pictures are an excuse 
for doing nothing, they are opiates to troubled consciences. 
I remember once speaking to a company in some £ishionable 
parlors on Commonwealth Avenue in Boston. I tried to 
arouse those present to a perception of the wicked selfish- 
^. ness of luxury and to incite them to philanthropic work. 
, After the lecture and subsequent discussion I was fortunate 
I enough to be introduced to a charming young woman, and 
I as we were sipping coffee and partaking of refreshments, 

[ she said with delightful ncuvetii **I wish Mr. had 

\ talked Xo us to-night He always makes us fed so comfort- 
\ able. ' * That is the secret of industrial optimism. It denies 
evils to escape responsibility, and **makes us fed so com- 
fortable." 
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I find in my studies that this plea of present satisfectory. 
conditions and continuous improvement in the lot of work- 
ingmen has been a classic excuse for resisting reform. 
People have alwajrs been saying **the laboring classes wa*e 
never so well off as now." It was said after the Napoleonic 
Wars, when the masses wa*e impoverished, although th6 
wealth of a few had increased enormously, ** Never had 
the people so much reason to be contented.*' **When in 
1823" sa)rs a recent writer, **the Lancashire weavers peti- 
tioned Parliament to look into their grievances, an honorable 
member who had presumably dined well, if not wisely, had 
the audacity to declare that the weavers were better off than 
the capitalists. * ' Similar arguments were again heard in 1 846 
when fectory legislation was urged on Parliament It was 
said that the wage-earning classes were never so well off, 
and that their economic and social conditions had been 
steadily improving. When one reads of this past progress 
one fencies that they must now all be living in the finest 
residence portions of our cities and dining daily on roast 
duck and diamond-back terrapin. The facts do not, how- 
ever, harmonize with the alleged progress. It is to be 
noticed, moreover, that now no one claims that after the 
Napoleonic Wars, in 1823 and in 1846, the lot of the 
working classes was so happy. On the contrary, their 
present satisfectory situation is often contrasted with the 
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dark days of the past to show wonderful improvement. 
The moral is so obvious that it need not be drawn. 

This book suggests another inquiry. What do we mean 
by prosperity? I have heard a great deal about the pros- 
perity of the South. It is said to be growing rich. Does 
this mean the prosperity of the many or of the few? Not 
long since a friend on returning from Richmond told me 
that the people were making so much money that they 
could not spend it I had not heard of any rise of wages. 
When walking on Charles Street in Baltimore the other day 
I saw a huge poster setting forth the growing wealth of a 
newly developed region in Virginia, and among other 
attractions for capitalists I noticed this, — ** Cheap labor." 
I have been turning that over in my mind ever since. 

No one except an intense partisan or morbidly sensitive 
person will think that I mention the South as peculiar. I 
take it simply as the first illustration that occurred to me. 

RICHARD T. ELY. 
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CHAPTER I. 
RURAL ENGLAND BEFORE THE PLAGUE. 

THE archives of Englbh history are more copious and 
more continuous than those of any other people. 
The record of public events begins \^ith the Teu- 
tonic invasion of the fifth century, and is prolonged, with 
scarcely a break, down to our own times. There are 
periods in which the information is scanty. The events 
of the reign of Edward IV. have not been preserved in 
such abundance as those of Edward L But we are rarely 
left without contemporary annalists, and those authori- 
tative materials by which the historian can give continuity 
and vivacity to his narrative. As the political hbtory of 
England can be written from its beginnings, so can the 
history of its laws, which are founded on the customs of 
the Teutonic races. Again, the constitutional history of 
our people has been traced back to customs which long 
precede the Conquest. Its financial history is contained 
in a series of documents engrossed annually from the days 
of the first Plantagenet to those of the fifth monarch of 
the House of Hanover, which exist in unbroken continuity 
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in the great collection of national archives. No other 
country possesses such a wealth of public records. 

The information from which the economical hbtory 
of England, and the fiicts of its material progress, can be 
derived, become plentiful, and remain continuously numer- 
ous from about the last ten or twelve years of the reign 
of Henry III. Before this time there is not, I believe, a 
farm account or a manor roll in existence. Suddenly 
these documents, from which this aspect of English history 
can be constructed, are found abundantly. 

The English village or manor, as the earliest court 
rolls inform us, contained several orders of social life. At 
the head of the settlement was the lord, to whom belonged 
the manor house, the demesne, which was a several estate, 
enclosed and occupied exclusively by him, and such rights 
over the inhabitants or tenants of the manor as ancient 
compact or more ancient custom secured to him. Some- 
times these tenants held military fees, and were bound to 
such obligations as tenancy in knight service defined. 
Thus the Warden and Scholars of Merton College, in 
Oxford, at the close of the thirteenth century, were lords 
of Cuxham manor, in Oxfordshire, ^^d its demesne, with 
divers rents and services. The two principal tenants, 
Quartermain and Pageham, each hold the fourth part of 
a military fee within the limits of the manor. The Prior 
of Holy Trinity, of Wallingford, holds a messuage, a mill, 
and six acres of land in free alms, /. ^., under no other 
obligation or liability than the offering of prayers on 
behalf of the donor. A free tenant has a messuage, with 
three and three-quarter acres, the portion of his wife. The 
rector of the parish church has part of a furrow — u e., one 
of the divisions by which the common arable field is 
parcelled out. For this he pays two-pence a year. 
Another tenant holds a cottage in the demesne under the 
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obligation of keeping two lamps lighted in the church. 
Another person is tenant at will of the parish mill, at forty 
shillings a year. The rest of the tenants are serfe (noHvi), 
or cottagers {coterelli) — ^thirteen of the former, and eight 
of the latter. Each of the serfe has a messuage and half 
a virgate of land at least, i.e., certainly not less than 
twelve acres of arable. His rent is almost entirely com 
and labor, though he makes two money payments—^ 
half-penny on November 12th, and a penny whenever he 
brews. 

The actual rent paid in this indirect way is the ordinary 
amount paid for fairly good arable land. After their 
harvest work they are to have together sixpennyworth 
of beer, and each a loaf of bread. The amount of the 
bread given to all is to be the produce of three bushels of 
wheat Every evening, after the hours are over, each of 
the reapers is entitled to carry off as large a sheaf of corn 
as he can lift on his sickle. 

I have given these rents in money, in produce, and in 
labor, pardy because they exhibit the social economy of 
the time, and show how the services, which in the early part 
of the next century were entirely commuted for money pay- 
ments, were imposed on freeholders and serfe respectively; 
pardy to point out that, onerous as these labor rente 
occasionally were, they indicate a real bargain between 
lord and serf, and, by implication, point to an arrangement 
which is very far removed from that ideal state of villeinage 
which is described in our law books, and has been incau- 
tiously accepted by those who have written on the social 
state of England. According to these authorities the serf 
had no rights of property or person against his lord. But 
as long as these dues were satisfied, it is plain the tenant 
was secure froim dispossession. The serf was disabled 
from migrating to any other habitation than the manor of 
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his settlement. He could not bear arms in the militia. 
He could not enter into religion or become a secular 
priest, without the license of his lord, though it is very 
unlikely, if he furtively professed himself, that the Church 
would, at least in the thirteenth century, suffer him to be 
seized and handed back to his lord. The prohibition of 
the villein's ordination is one of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, and the enactment points to a systematic 
evasion of villeinage in the middle of the twelfth century. 
The serf was, as I have said, disabled from marrying his 
daughter without license and fine. 

Very numerous instances are found of these kinds of 
payment, under the name of mercheta, in the earlier times. 
Similarly, fines are paid for marrying a daughter outside 
the manor, for marrying a nief, /. e, a female serf, who . 
was possessed of property, and by men of another manor 
for marrying a female serf from her lord's manor. I have 
found traces of this custom, though they become very 
infrequent, bx on into the fifteenth century. Sometimes 
the serf purchases his chivage and his license to marry at 
the same time, and is thereafter quit of all obligations. 

The serf's son was unable to get instruction and enter 
orders, regular or secular, without his lord's consent 
Entries of fines paid for going to the schools and entering 
the Church are exceedingly common in the manor rolls of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, though they 
become increasingly rare and finally disappear in the 
fifteenth. 

These payments, degrading as they may seem, are 
indirect proof, occurring early, that the chattels of a serf 
were safe, at an early date, firom arbitrary forfeiture to the 
lord. 

A thirteenth century village then contained some sixty 
to eighty inhabitants, most of whom were constantly 
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engaged in husbandry, all, indeed, for certain periods of 
the year. There were few handicraftsmen, for probably 
common carpenter's work was undertaken by ordinary 
£uin hands, as we know it was by the small farmers four 
or five centuries later than the thirteenth. The most 
important artificer, indeed, was the smith ; but it is plain 
firom the records which have been preserved, that the 
smith's work, even on the demesne estate, was not suffi- 
cient to maintain a smith in any manor, and that the same 
person served the needs of three or four. 

It is only by casual notices that we learn anything 
about the existence of other industries besides agriculture 
in the rural districts. But it may be taken for granted 
that weaving was a bye product in nearly all villages, and 
the tanning or tawing of leather in most. Coarse linen and 
woolen clothing were doubtlessly manufactured in the 
cottages of the peasantry, for we occasionally find that flax 
or hemp was purchased in a raw state, and given in the 
villages to be woven, the former much more rarely than 
the latter. 

The feet that woolen cloth is so rarely found in the 
charges of agriculture, especially at a time when payments 
in kind are so general, except when the purchase is made 
for a great noble or a wealthy corporation, suggests that 
homespun febrics were generally available. The same 
inference is implied in the sale of locks and refuse wool in 
the neighborhood of the £irm. But it is also contained in 
the fact, though the evidence is of a later date, that many 
small and obscure villages in the south of England had 
flourishing manu&ctures of textile febrics, at a period long 
preceding the migration of part of the Norfolk industries to 
the west of England, from whence, in comparatively recent 
times, they have traveled to the north. Even in Norfolk, 
whieh was their special home in the thirteenth century, 
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they were carried on in vilkges where agriculture must 
have been a principal employment The yeoman and the 
laborer undoubtedly fashioned for themselves in winter 
time, as we learn from the earliest works oa husbandry, 
most of the tools which were needed for their calling— all, 
in short, which were not made of iron or steel, or shod with 
iron. 

The first information which we get as to the occupations 
of the people in rural districts discloses to us the fact that 
almost every one not only possessed land, but that he 
cultivated it. The king was not only the largest land- 
owner in the realm, but the most extensive agriculturist, the 
wealthiest owner of live and dead stock. 

Several very significant consequences followed from this 
all but universal practice on the part of landowners of cul- 
tivating their own estates with their own capital and at their 
own risk. 

1. The practice made every one anxious to keep the 
peace and to put down marauders. Every owner of 
property was interested in an efficient police. There was 
plenty of crime and violence in the middle ages, not a little 
brigandage from time to time, for highway robberies and 
the organization of gangs of plunderers were not unknown. 
But it is remarkable how very seldom one reads in these 
farm accounts (and I have read very many thousands) of 
agrarian robberies. Even in years of great dearth, such as 
the terrible time, 131 5-132 1, when there was a veritable 
femine in England, and many perished from want, we read 
indeed of alarm that the dire pressure might induce thefis 
of live stock, but there have been no instances in my read- 
ing of that period, that agrarian robberies were actually 
committed. 

2. The custom which prevailed materially modified the 
effects of primogeniture. It is eiasy to explain the origin 
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and motive of the English law of succession to real estate, 
though it is not so easy to follow its growth. But diuing 
the period in which landowners cultivated their own estates, 
a great part of the harshness and mischief of the custom 
was obviated. On ordinary arable land in the thirteenth 
century, stock was three times the value of the land, when 
adequate stock and farm implements were kept upon the 
land. Water or warped meadow was always very valuable. 
But ordinary arable land, yielding, when let to farm, rarely 
more than sixpence an acre rent, was worth, to buy or sell, 
litde more tha^ from six shillings to eight shillings an acre ; 
while the stock on the land, live and dead, the cost of labor, 
and the amount of capital held in suspense, was from 
eighteen shillings to twenty shillings an acre. Now, the 
younger children shared with their elder brother in the 
personal estate of their ancestor, unless, indeed, they were 
deprived of it by an ancestor's will. Hence the phe- 
nomenon of an opulent younger son is seen commonly 
enough during the time that the ancient custom lasted ; 
while the appearance of the impecunious younger son, who 
is to be provided for by war, or the Church, or the public 
treasury, is synchronous with the abandonment of the 
ancient practice. 

3. The system under which owners of land were 
generally capitalist cultivators must have regularly and 
materially assisted the distribution of land. It is true that 
in the time of which I am writing the ownership of real 
estate — often, I admit, under onerous conditions — ^was all 
but universal. A landless man was an outlaw, a stranger ; 
one registered in no manor, a thief. There were owners 
of real estate whose possessions were limited to a cottage 
and curtilage about it, a cow's grass on the conunon, or at 
least grass for geese and fowls, since, as I have already 
shown, cottagers had to pay poultry rents, just as villeins 
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at half a virgate did. But I am thinking of something 
more — of the necessity under which the eldest son was put 
of making such terms with his brothers, perhaps his sisters, 
as would enable them to exchange portions of the stock 
which came to them by inheritance or by will for the land 
which came to the eldest son by inheritance, and could not 
come to him or his brothers by will. I make no doubt 
that it was the custom to arrive at these arrangements by 
subinfeudation — /.^., by the elder brother granting the 
younger, lands to be held of the elder as superior lord ; and 
that when it was thought to be public policy to put an end 
to subinfeudation by the statute known as quia emptores^ it 
was necessary to give the owner of land lull powers 
of alienation, in order to make it possible that these 
bargains should be negotiated and completed. 

4. As the tradition of a time in which the great noble 
was the capitalist cultivator of land survived after the 
practice ceased, as is proved by the care shown for the 
farmer's interest, even during the heats of civil discord and 
actual war, so it early suggested legislative aid to the 
agricultural interest. The attempt so frequently made, so 
long unsuccessful, and so successful finally, when a combi- 
nation of circumstances made it possible to make labor 
abundant and cheap for the farmers, was not, for a century 
and a half, an effort made to keep up rents in the interests 
of the landowners, for these were virtually stationary long 
after landlord agriculture had entirely ceased, but was an 
attempt to give the farmer a chance, and probably to 
increase the area of arable land by enclosures, the object 
of all writers on agriculture during the seventeenth 
century. 

The custom of capitalist cultivation by the landowner 
led again to that peculiarity in the relations of landlord and 
tenant which has been called the English system. Under 
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this, the landowner was expected to do all repairs, to effect 
all permanent improvements, other than those which were 
conceived, to be in the course of good husbandry, and, in 
the earlier days of the landlord and tenant system, to 
insure his tenant against extraordinary losses of stock, 
especially sheep. 

In the thirteenth century there was no rent paid, in the 
ordinary economical sense of the word. There was no com- 
petition for holdings in that state of society in which the 
great landowner cultivated his property with his own capital, 
and the smaller tenants had agenuinefixity of tenure under 
traditional, customary, and certain payments. There were 
occasions, it is true, in which from an early period lands 
were let to farm. But these tenancies, to which allusion 
has been made above, were land and stock leases, on really 
beneficial terms to the tenant ; for the estimated value of 
the stock, or its compensation, in case the tenant failed to 
restore it at the termination of his lease, was from thirty to 
forty per cent, below the market value, unless, as is highly 
improbable, the stock on such land was &r inferior in 
quality to that for which market prices are recorded. 

The only apparent illustration of the existence of com- 
petitive rents is the fine which is occasionally paid for 
admission to the property of an outgoing tenant Instances 
of the payment of such a fine are rare. It is sometimes 
called a fine, occasionally gersinna, or gersuma. 

In point of fact, the rent of the tenant in the time 
immediately before me may have been, and probably was, 
in its origin, as the Dialogue on the Exchequer (i. 10) 
states, a license to live on and cultivate the soil, always, 
indeed, less than a competitive rent, and perhaps, in its 
beginning, a precarious tenure. But in course of time 
the tenancy became permanent, the rent remained fixed. 
It was as fiiU, mdeed, as could be obtained, for I find that 
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when land is let on lease for short periods, or for life, the 
rent is no higher than that paid by freeholders and copy- 
holders, but it is not as much as could be paid, seeing that 
the tenants were constantly able to add to their tenancies, 
and were frequently called upon for extraordinary pay- 
ments, which could not have been yielded from a genuine 
rack rent And it is a proof of Adam Smith's sagacity, 
that without the materials before him from which the facts 
could be demonstrated, he saw that rent was originally a 
tax, and that a long interval must have occurred before 
formers* rents became real and oppressive. 

There is a general impression that the Englishman in 
the days of the Plantagenets lived on the coarser and 
inferior kinds of grain. That most of the best wheat 
went to market, supplied the towns, and was even exported 
to foreign countries, is probable, or even certain, especially 
during the fifleenth century. But over the greater part 
of England, over all, indeed, which has come under my 
inquiry, even as for north as the county of Durham, the 
staple produce of agriculture, and by implication the staple 
food of the people, was wheat, though oats are also con- 
sumed as the food of man in those northern regions. 
From the earliest times wheat has been the principal grain 
on which the English have lived. 

I have dwelt in detail on these fiicts, and have given 
this evidence of the condition of the English peasantry, in 
order that I may, if possible, once for all show how unten- 
able the opinion is which doubts that, as for as the mere 
means of life were concerned, the Englishman of the 
Middle Ages lived in ordinary times in coarse plenty. I 
do not, indeed, myself doubt that the comforts of all but 
the most destitute dwellers in cities, have been increased 
by the growth of society and the diffusion of knowledge, 
that the continuity of comfort is more secure, and that the 
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workman has shared in the advantages of economical 
progress. But the land owner, the capitalist, and the 
trader have done infinitely better than he has, and for 
a longer period. 

Even though the lord did not reside within his manor, 
the principal house in the village belonged to him, and 
was inhabited by his bailiff. This manor house was 
generally near the church. Sometimes the church and 
churchyard were within the private grounds of the lord. 
His ancestors had probably built the church, and he was 
the patron of the advowson, as well as the principal parish- 
ioner. If he was the lord of other manors, he paid 
periodical visits to his manor house, at least to take the 
audit of his bailiff, perhaps for a temporary residence 
there. 

The next most important personage in the parish was 
the rector. We will suppose that some neighboring 
monastery has not been able to secure the impropriation 
of the benefice, and to serve the parish with the offices of 
some starved vicar or ordained monk. This rector has 
generally a fair share of glebe land, as well as tithes and 
dues. As the owner of the glebe, he is, like the rest of 
the inhabitants, an agriculturist; as the tithe owner, he 
keeps his eye on the yeoman's com strips or closes, on 
his lambing fold, his shearing stead, and his poultry yard. 
As the receiver of dues for ecclesiastical offices, he exacts 
his fee, graduated according to the means of his parish- 
ioner, on churchings, weddings, and burials, claims his 
Easter dues firom every home, and his price for obits and 
masses. 

We learn firom information given us at a later period 
than that on which I am immediately commenting, that 
some of these rectors had lai^e incomes fi-om the benefices. 
Gascoigne, writing in the fifteenth century, tells of some 
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which were worth one hundred pounds a year, and the 
Rolls of Parliament contemplate others at two hundred 
pounds. These must have been parishes in which the 
glebe and the dues were very large, for the tithe of no 
ordinary parish could have nearly reached this sum. 
Such benefices were eagerly coveted by the monks, and 
were frequently, as we are told, impropriated, that is, the 
larger revenues fi-om tithe of com and wool were secured 
to the monastery, while the vicar was left with the smaller 
tithes and the fees. Sometimes, if the monastery were 
near, even the fees were absorbed. It is no wonder that 
the king, knowing how large were the profits of the paro- 
chial clergy and the monasteries, insisted on liberal con- 
tributions from them toward' public necessities, and that 
the clergy should have striven to obtain the powerful aid 
of the Pope, in order to escape from these exactions. 

The most important lay tenant of the manor was the 
miller. Every parish had its watermill, — sometimes more 
than one, if there were a stream to turn the wheel,— -or a 
windmill, if there were no running water. The mill was 
the lord's fianchise, and the use of the manor mill was an 
obligation on the tenants. The lord, therefore, repaired 
the mill, the wheels, or the sails, and found—often a most 
costly purchase — the mill-stones. 

The residue of the tenants generally inhabited the 
principal street or road of the village, near the stream, if 
one ran through the settlement There were to be sure 
isolated &rm-houses, and these probably in early times ; 
but, as a rule, I believe the building of these distant 
homesteads followed on the enclosures, and was not usual 
as long as the system of open arable lands remained. The 
houses of the cottagers were also generally in the principal 
street ; but some, even at an early date, were in remote 
parts of the manor. 
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The parish church, even in the most thoroughly rural 
districts, was bx larger than the needs of the population 
would seem to require. It b certain that villages with less 
than fifty or a hundred inhabitants possessed edifices which 
would hold a congregation of five or even ten times that 
number. But it will be remembered that the church was 
the conunon hall, perhaps even the common market- 
place, of the parish. 

The parish vestry is said to be the most ancient of our 
social institutions, and a vestry of the whole inhabitants 
could be sununoned at the discretion of the rector. Here, 
too, mysteries are performed, processions marshaled, and 
perhaps even secular plays exhibited. When the Host 
and portable altar were removed, the church could be 
employed for all uses. Sometimes it was employed as a 
storehouse for grain and wool, a small fee being paid to 
the parson for this convenience. 

The houses of these villagers were mean and dirty. 
Brick-making was a lost art, stone was found only in a few 
places, and, though cheap enough, was certainly not gener- 
ally employed, even where it was plentifiil and within reach. 
The better class of yeomen had timber houses — housebote 
was a customary right of the tenants — built on a fiame, the 
spaces being either lathed and plastered within and without, 
or filled with clay kneaded up with chopped straw. The 
floor was the bare earth, though it was sometimes pitched 
with split flints. The sleeping apartments under the 
thatched roof were reached by a ladder or rude staircase. 
A few chests were ranged round the walls, the bacon-rack 
was fastened to the timbers overhead, and the walls of the 
homestead were garnished with agricultural implements. 
The wood fire was on a hob of day. Chimneys were 
unknown, except in castles and manor houses, and the 
smoke escaped through the door or whatever other aperture 
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it could reach. Artificial light was too costly for common 
use, for the hard fats were four times as dear as the meat 
of animals, and a pound of candles could only have been 
procured at nearly the price of a day's work. 

The floor of the homestead was filthy enough, but the 
surroundings were filthier still. Close by the door stood 
the mixen, a collection of every abomination, — streams fi-om 
which, in rainy weather, fertilized the lower meadows, gener- 
ally the lord's several pasture, and polluted the stream. 
Two centuries and a half after the time of which I am 
writing, the earliest English writer on husbandry comments 
on the waste, the unwholesomeness, and the agricultural 
value of these dunghills. 

The house of the peasant cottager was ruder stiU. Most 
of them were probably built of posts wattled and plastered 
with clay or mud, with an upper story of poles, reached 
by a ladder. In the taxing rolls of Edward I., preserved 
numerously in the Record Office, the household fiimiture 
of such cottages is inventoried, and valued at a very few 
shillings. It consists of a few articles of fiimiture, generally 
of home manufacture, some coarse bedding, and a few 
domestic implements, mostly earthenware. The most valu- 
able articles in use were copper or brass pots and a few 
common iron utensils, all metals being exceedingly dear; 
and iron, relatively speaking, being the dearest of all. 

Rude, however, and coarse as village life was, it must 
not be imagined that it was without its hopes and aspira- 
tions. The serf could arrange with his lord to remove to a 
neighboring town, and there prosecute his fortunes, perhaps 
emancipate himself. The king, when war arose, would look 
out the likeliest and most adventurous of the youth of all 
ranks and employ them in his army with good pay, and 
prospects of plunder and ransom. The parish priests 
would encourage some bright and quick child to devote 
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himself to the schools, to the university, to the service of the 
church in the monastery, or in parochial offices. Many a 
peasant had heard doubtless of the learned Grostfete,the son 
of a serf, the most distinguished scholar of thirteenth century 
Oxford, of the Oxford which existed long before a college 
was founded, — the friend of the reforming friars, the enemy 
of the Roman court, the advocate of England for the 
English ; and was eager, out of his scanty means, to buy the 
license that his son might go to the schools and take orders. 
Perhaps with these openings for himself and his kind, the 
yoke of dependency did not press very heavily on him. 
But the lord must beware of breaking the customary 
bargain between himself and his serf. He once attempted 
to do so and a sudden and unexpected revolution shook 
England to its centre, and, though organized by serfe, was a 
memorable and perpetual warning. 

The tenants of the manor had a right generally to the 
use of wood from the lord's timber for the repair or enlarge- 
ment of their homesteads, for their agricultural implements, 
and, to a limited extent, for their fires. On the other hand, 
as we have seen, they are prohibited from cutting oak or 
ash, even on their own holdings, without the lord's consent 

Generally the use of the common pasture was without 
stint — i,e,^ any tenant could put as many beasts as he liked 
on it. It is a common subject of complaint that the lord, 
being possessed of several meadows, saved his pasture for 
hay or summer feed, and cropped the land bare by the 
multitude of cattle and sheep which he put on the common 
pasture. Such a common without stint exists still near 
Oxford, in the large space known as Port Meadow — a piece 
of ground which belonged to the inhabitants of Oxford as 
long ago as Domesday, the sole use of which was subse- 
quently usurped by the citizens, who, indeed, after the city 
got its charter, were the principal, or at least the permanent, 
residents in the borough. 
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The arable land of the manor was generally communal, 
ue.^ each of the tenants possessed a certam number of 
furrows in a common field, the several divisions being 
separated by balks of unploughed ground, on which the 
grass was suffered to grow. The system, which was all but 
universal in the thirteenth century, has survived in certain 
districts up to living memory, though generally it gave way 
to enclosures, effected at a more or less remote period. 
The system has been traced back to remote antiquity. 
The ownership of these several strips was limited to certain 
months of the year, generally from Lady Day to Michaelmas, 
and for the remaining six months the land was common 
pasture. The communal cultivation had its advantages for 
the poorer tenants, since the area of their pasture was 
increased. But at the latter end of the seventeenth century 
it was denounced as a wasteful and barbarous system, and 
wholly unsuited to any improved system of agriculture. 

The rarity of payment by the day is indirect evidence 
that the great majority of the laborers were occupied on 
their own holdings diuing a considerable part of the year. 
Omitting exceptional rates paid for piecework, the wages 
of an agricultural laborer would be at a rate of two pounds 
eleven shillings and eightpence a year, or taking, besides 
Sundays, twenty days for church holidays, two pounds ten 
shillings. In harvest and hay-making time, which may 
have well lasted five weeks, his wages would be doubled, 
and this would raise them to two pounds fifteen shillings. 
His wife was paid for harvest piecework as well as he was, 
and could earn another five shillings, raising his amount to 
three pounds. If he had two children fit for emplojrment, 
at their rates they might raise the total earnings of the £unily 
to three pounds fifteen shillings, or four pounds. 

When the hinds were hired by the year, they received a 
quarter of com, at say, four shillings, every eight weeks, and 
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six shillings money wages, /. e., about the value of thirty- 
two shillings a year. They were always, however, boarded 
in harvest time and at periods of exceptional employment. 
This board, as I find fi-om other sources, was reputed to 
cost from ijid. to i%d. a day, and if we take six weeks as 
the time thus employed, the real wages which they received 
would be in the aggregate about thirty-five shillings and 
eight pence a year. Such hinds were undoubtedly single 
men. Occasionally the laborer serves more masters than 
one, and his allowances and money are therefore reduced. 
Thus the swineherd is the servant of the whole village ; the 
deye, or dairy servant, of more than one or two; the 
shepherd fi-equently of two persons. During the harvest 
quarter the money wages is always three times the amount 
of what is paid in the other quarters. This rule is of 
course adopted in order to prevent the hind fi-om deserting 
his employment during the most profitable time of the 
laborer's year, and is indirect evidence of the voluntariness 
of the engagement. Had the labor of the resident serf been 
entirely at his lord's discretion, such a distribution of money 
wages would have been a superfluous precaution. 

The laborer in the time of Henry HI. was paid better 
than he was in the ^t year of George HI. I reckoned, 
when estimating the position of the mediaeval laborer by 
the side of his descendants in the eighteenth century, that 
the former received, for the labor of threshing, rather more 
than one-eighteenth of the wheat he threshed, rather more 
than a twenty-second part of barley, and rather less than a 
fourteenth part of oats, taking the rate of wages and the 
price of grain as the factors in the calculation. In the 
eighteenth century, the peasant got one-twenty-fourth part 
of wheat and barley, and a one-and-twentieth part of the 
oats he threshed. 

I have little doubt that the comparative price of labor. 
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at these remote periods, separated by five centuries, and 
the relatively advantageous position which the peasant 
occupied at this period, are to be ascribed to the general 
distribution of land. 

The facts to which I have referred will be further illus- 
trated by an examination into the prices paid for such kinds 
of labor as that for which there was or might be a compara- 
tively urgent demand. The persons who first fixed labor 
rents were shrewd enough to see that it was most import- 
ant for them to tie their tenants to the obligations of plough- 
ing, hoeing, mowing, and reaping, because three at least 
of these operations had to be undertaken at what might be 
a critical time for the agriculturist, and certainly would be in 
districts where there were numerous peasant holders. Now 
it is clear that this customary labor, judiciously exacted, 
would tend to depress the price at which it would be hired 
in the open market For the lord and his bailiff had only 
to bargain for such services as were over and above what 
would be afforded by the regular hinds on the farm and the 
customary labor of the tenants. The latter they could 
exact, the former they secured by larger money allowances, 
by giving board in addition to payments in com and money, 
and by a few luxuries in harvest time. They knew, to be 
sure, that the enforced labor was not of a satisfactory kind, 
hence they were always ready to commute it for a reasonable 
money payment, with consequences which we shall see here- 
after. 

My reader will now be able to construct for himself the 
picture of an English village in the thirteenth century ; of 
its timber or stone manor house, — ^brick making we must 
remember was a lost art, and was not revived till the middle 
of the fifteenth century, — of the rough buildings in which 
the peasant owners lived, and the still ruder huts of the 
peasant laborers. From childhood to old age, all labor. 
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There is no change in their career, their industry, their 
experience from generation to generation. Sometimes, 
indeed, an enterprising or favored village youth quits his 
rustic home, and, successful in war or the church, — ^a Sale 
or a Wykeham or a Fox, — is knighted or raised to episcopal 
dignity and such wealth as to enable him to say, as Fox is 
said to have predicted, that the whole village would not 
serve for his kitchen. But though a few persons became 
opulent in the Middle Ages, — exceedingly opulent by way 
of contrast with their countrymen, — the mass of men in the 
rural districts were removed equally from excessive poverty 
and from the prospect of much wealth. They could and 
did make their savings add strip to strip, accumulate the 
wages of the harvest, and — ^there being little to tempt them 
to expenditure — constandy invest their earnings in plots of 
land. 

I am far from forgetting that in many material points 
the man in our day, who lives by manual labor, is better off 
than his ancestor of the thirteenth century, just as he is 
better off than his ancestor of the eighteenth. One of the 
earliest objects to which wealth has given encouragement is 
the science of health. I do not know that they who wel- 
comed this great change in the conditions of human life 
thought or cared that it should be extended beyond their 
own interests. To judge from the indifference with which 
the housing of the poor in cities is recognized and per- 
mitted, I should conclude that the desire for health is not 
beneficent, even when reflection points out that for one*s 
own sake it is better to be one's brother's keeper. I am 
aware also that all classes, though at a period long after that 
of which I am now speaking, shared the benefits of those 
great improvements in agriculture, under which fresh food 
is supplied all the year round ; and that many forms of 
inveterate disease, which once afflicted humanity, have been 
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banished, and life has been rendered easier and longer. The 
means of life were as plentiful, considering the population, 
in the thirteenth century, as they were in the eighteenth, 
the continuity of labor was secured, and the prospects of 
those who lived by manual toil as good. The age had its 
drawbacks, as every age has, but it had its advantages; 
and I hope to be able to show that the peasant of the 
thirteenth century, though he did not possess, and therefore 
did not desire, much that his descendant had in the eight- 
eenth, had some solid elements of present advantage and 
not a few hopes of future advancement 
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CHAPTER II. 
TOWN LIFE. 

DURING the slow progress of the Teutonic invasion 
and occupation, many a Roman colony perished. 
Saxon England was not a setdement of towns, but of 
villages and communal customs. Even most of the bishop- 
rics were setded in places which never could have been 
considerable. A few were from the first placed in the ancient 
colonies of Roman England, as at London, Winchester, York 
and Worcester. Even if the names did not prove the feict, 
some of the cities of Roman Britain clearly survived the ruin 
of the second conquest and must have had a continuous 
existence. The sites of London, of York, of Lincoln, 
Winchester, Exeter, Chester, Gloucester, and several others, 
could never have been abandoned. 

Many of the English towns grew up round monasteries. 
The piety of the converted Saxons led them to spend 
lavishly in the foundation of these institutions, and the 
principal part of the documents which have been preserved 
from a period antecedent to the Conquest refer to these 
early monasteries. Thus the town of Oxford grew up 
under the shadow of the great monasteries of St. Frideswide 
and Osney. Such was the origin of Abingdon, of Reading, 
of St. Albans, of Coventry, of Durham. Some, when trade 
was developed or restored, owed their existence 'to the 
convenience of the site for commerce. Such must have 
been the origin of Southampton, which migrated from the 
Roman Clausentum to the eastern side of the Itchen ; of 
Bristol, and of Norwich. Some were the havens of fisher- 
men, as Yarmouth, Grimsby, and Scarborough. 
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The inhabitants of these towns were merchants and 
artisans. London was, no doubt, from the earliest times 
wholly unlike any other English town, as well for its 
magnitude, its opulence, as for its singular political import- 
ance, for its military defences, and for the energy with which 
it strove to free itself from the overpowering influence of the 
magnates within its walls. But the essence of the mediaeval 
town was the formation of the guilds of merchants and 
craftsmen ; and if the town was large enough, of craftsmen 
who represented each and every calling which was carried 
on in the locality. There was every motive for the creation 
of these guilds, for the establishment of rules for their 
private governance, for jealous supervision over those who 
had the privil^es of these corporate bodies, and for care 
lest an unauthorized person should intrude on what was a 
valued right, which might be and was watched with suspicion 
and alarm by other forces in the state. 

Within the limits of the corporation, the guild had 
the monopoly of manufacture or trade. Such a privilege 
was entirdy in accordance with the ftindamental character- 
istic of these societies which constituted the parish or manor 
of rural England. There were no strangers in the manor. 
It was an offence, punishable with fine, to harbor one. If 
a tenement changed hands, it was generally to some other 
villager. For generations it was no easy matter to import a 
stranger; and when competitive rents began, this virtual 
exclusion of strangers checked for a long time the develop- 
ment of such rents. In the same way, and from the same 
ancient feeling, centuries after the period on which I am 
writing, the first law of parochial settlement, under which 
the peasant laborer was formally declared to be adscriptus 
gleb(Ey or a serf without land, who might be debarred from 
seeking employment in any other place than that of his 
birth or setdeipent, and dragged back to his native field 
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of labor, did not seem unnatural or unjust. It was not, 
therefore, remarkable that, apart from the obvious but 
secondary motive of self-interest, the guild should number 
its members on the lines of a register in the decenna, or 
tithing, and should put effectual hindrances on the introduc- 
tion of strangers. Membership in a guild was a birthright, 
an inheritance. 

But it was also a great advantage. The members 
of the guild had paid good money for their privileges in 
their collective capacity. They had, as individuals, contrib- 
uted to the common stock, not, perhaps, always in fciir 
proportion, for the contribution in all likelihood, as in 
modem times, pressed hardly on the poorer among the 
fraternity; but the privilege was all the more valuable 
because it had been gained by solid sacrifices. They alone 
who were of the fraternity had the right to manufacture and 
sell within the precinct. They took care that this right 
should not become obsolete. They insisted, as one of the 
hindrances to the too free distribution of the privilege, that 
new-comers should undergo a long period of servitude or 
apprenticeship. This custom, or innovation, which was 
rightly interpreted by Adam Smith, required that a con- 
siderable time should elapse before the workman or trader 
should be able to set up for himself, his services during the 
time of his apprenticeship being the property of his master. 
The object of the rule was to restrain competition, and the 
restraint was further enforced by limiting the number 
of apprentices which the master could take. The rules j 
of trade were copied by the Inns of Court and the | 
Universities, who enacted that no one should be free to ' 
practice in a court or to lecture in the University till seven 
years had elapsed from his entrance to the initial privileges 
of the order. In some corporations it was prescribed by 
by-laws, which had the effect of public laws, that the 
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apprentice should work for a period after his probation had 
elapsed as a journeyman to his employer. He was a free- 
man to the guild but not in the trade. The organization 
of the guilds bestowed that military system on the London 
artisans, and similarly on the guilck of other trading towns, 
which the circunastances of the time seemed to demamd. 
The London apprentices and train bands were a force, not 
indeed considerable enough to withstand the charge 
of regular soldiers, as was proved at the batde of Lewes, but 
as good as the militia, and for purposes of defence entirely 
adequate on ordinary occasions. The wealth of London 
was great, and naturally provoked the angry comment 
of Henry IIL, when, in 1248, his ** parliament'* of nobles 
having refused to assist him in one of his recurrent straits 
of poverty, and his foreign possessions being wasted, he sold 
hb plate and jewels for what they would fetch, and found 
they were bought in London. *M know that if the treasure 
of Imperial Rome was to be sold, that London would take 
and buy it all. These London clowns, who call themselves 
barons, are rich to loathing. The city is an inexhaustible 
well.** But the strength of mediaeval London lay in the 
sturdy determination and military spirit of its citizens. For 
centuries it held the balance of power in England. 

The guilds were the benefit societies in the Middle 
Ages. It does not follow that they were under a legal obliga- 
tion to relieve their destitute members, as they are in those 
modem cities of Europe in which the guild system has con- 
tinued to our own day, as at Munich. But it was a 
common practice for the wealthier members of a guild 
to give or devise sums of money to the guild, the 
proceeds of which were lent without interest to struggling 
members of the fraternity, adequate pledges or securities 
being exacted from the borrowers. Such gifts were fre- 
quently made to the University of Oxford in its earlier dajrs, 
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the trustees being the University officials, and the money 
being deposited in chests or hutches in the University 
church, where also the pledges were Idt These gifts are 
common in London and other cities, both to guilds and 
parishes, and constitute a large part of their estate, pur- 
chases of real estate being made with the benedictions which 
belong to the companies and the parishes, often from name- 
less donors. Still more frequendy the members of guilds 
devised lands, tenements, and moneys, the proceeds of which 
were to be charged first with the cost of religious offices for 
the repose of the dead, the residue being devoted to the 
common purposes of the guild. Sometimes the benefactor 
founded an almshouse for destitute or decayed members 
of the guild, their widows and orphans. The guilds had 
to be careful in the bestowal of their privileges. Residence 
for a year and a day in a corporate town precluded a lord 
from regaining his serf; and we have seen that the lords, 
by exacting an annual fine on absentees of base origin, were 
not remiss in claiming their rights. It might have been 
dangerous for the guilds to openly defy the feudal lords by 
making their fraternities an asylum for runaway serfe. We 
may conclude that not only selfish motives, but those of 
reasonable prudence, would have made them cautious in 
welcoming strangers, still they would not put up with an 
invasion x)f any right which was, or seemed to them, clear 
in the case of any enrolled member of their order. 

London was a perpetual market. If goods were sold 
in open market, it is an ancient custom that the owner 
of stolen property has no remedy against an innocent pur- 
chaser. Hence it was throughout the year what the great 
fairs were at stated intervals. The market for heavy goods, 
especially of foreign origin, was below the city walk on the 
river wharves. Within the city walls were great open 
spaces, now built over, no doubt, because the tolls of these 
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markets were the property of the city, of individuals, or 
of companies; spaces like those which are still seen in 
Nottingham and Norwich, the last of which cities in the 
thirteenth century was ^only second to London, though at 
a great interval behind it. 

Macaulay, in a well-known passage, has dwelt upon 
the intensity of feeling with which a Londoner looked upon 
his city and its privileges at the conclusion of the seventeenth 
century. The feeling must have been keener in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth, when it did not contain a population 
of over forty thousand persons, even before fire and plague 
had desolated it. The streets were narrow, and the upper 
stories projecting from the timber frames, nearly touched 
each other. But in the rear of the houses were trim 
gardens, in which the citizen sat in the summer evenings. 
I have often noticed the charges to which corporations are 
put in repairing the fences and walls in the gardens of their 
London tenements. These gardens are now occupied by 
courts and lofty buildings, the value of which is estimated 
by the square foot, the rental of one such court being in 
nominal amount equal to the whole fee ferm rent which 
London, in the Middle Ages, paid her Plantagenet kings. 
But London, in these times, was a rus in urbe, as nearly all 
the walled towns in England were, the inhabitants of which 
were densely enough packed in the buildings which they 
occupied, but had open spaces in abundance within the 
walls, and in the ward without, — ^the western outskirt of the 
city. The attachment which the merchant princes of the 
seventeenth century felt for London was a feeble sentiment 
beside that which the ** barons'' of the thirteenth entertained 
toward their home and their stronghold. There was little 
opportunity for handsome houses, or for costly furniture, 
such as might be seen in the Italian cities, perhaps in 
Flanders and the free towns of the Rhine; the tale of 
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domestic goods is scanty and mean, but the burghers 
accumulated wealth, which they liked to expend, as the 
piety of the age dictated, in handsome churches, in splendid 
presents to the shrines of saints, and in the pomp of relig- 
ious worship. 

The churchyard of the great cathedral might be in 
ordinary times the burial-ground of the whole city, as its 
vast aisles and nave were for the chief citizens, the ecclesi- 
astics on its establishment, and some of the nobles ; but 
there were numberless city churches and monasteries where 
space was ample for all the burials of the inhabitants. 

It cannot, I think, be doubted, as we shall see when we 
come to deal with subsequent events, that political questions 
were discussed among the peasantry with great freedom and 
keenness. The mass of men had that interest in public 
affairs which is bred by the possession of property and by 
the habits of self-government in the manor courts. In the 
days of Henry III., the Parliament was, as far as the record 
informs us, of prelates and nobles only, and it was to them 
that Henry appealed on the frequent occasions of his impor- 
tunate mendicancy for aid. That the charge of this taxation, 
when a grant was made, was paid from the moneys of the 
nobles alone can not be believed, unless, indeed, it were a 
scutage. But, at any rate, the commons are summoned in 
1259, not only to assent to certain proceedings, but to 
undertake responsibilities ; and when the full Parliamentary 
system is adopted in Edward's reign, we find that direct 
taxation of all householders is forthwith introduced. And 
as the possession of property and the habit of self-govern- 
ment predispose to political debate, so the incidence of 
direct taxation stimulates it, and I make no doubt that the 
domestic and foreign policy of the English sovereign, 
involving as it did a sensible contribution from the peasants' 
hoard, in order that his crops, his stock, and his household 
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goods should be ransomed, was discussed with eagerness, 
and opinion, sometimes adverse, sometimes dangerous, was 
formed, which burst out occasionally with unexpected 
violence. 

The activity of the townsfolk was not confined to their 
special craft or trade. In harvest time they poured out of 
the towns into the country. When the king dismisses his 
parliament in the Middle Ages, he sends the nobles to their 
sports, the commons to their harvest, and niakes no distinc- 
tion in his directions between knights of the shire and 
burgesses. 

The chief port of England was London, as it was the 
centre, and, in a great degree, the controller of the govern- 
ment It would seem, however, from the accounts which 
have been preserved as to the accommodation which the 
ports were able to supply to the Government on emergen- 
cies, that London did not possess the greatest number of 
vessels. In the enumeration of the contingents which each 
English port provided in 1346 toward the seige of Calais, 
the largest contribution to the south fleet was Fowey, with 
forty-seven vessels, each manned with a little over sixteen 
men ; and Yarmouth for the north, with forty-three ships, 
each with more than twenty-five men on an average. 
London sends twenty-five vessels, each with twenty-six 
men. 

English towns were generally commanded by castles. 
The most important of these were in the king's hands, and 
were garrisoned by his captains and troops. 

The control of the market was undertaken for a treble 
purpose, — ^to prevent frauds, to regulate the cost of manu- 
facturing products, and to ensure what was believed to be 
a natural price. The assize of weights and measures, that 
of bread and beer, and the enactments directed against fore- 
stalling and regrating, are examples of the mode in which 
our fore£tthers exercbed the police of the market 
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I do not find, in searching through the records of 
mediaeval business, that complaint is made of rapine or 
wrong-doing, either by the king's deputies or by the nobles 
who had those fortified habitations. The castie does not 
appear to have often been, even after the use of gunpowder 
became femiiliar, fiimished with artillery, though it was and 
remained in the immediate possession of the Crown. The 
establishment of a private fort would, I conceive, be looked 
on with the gravest suspicion, and be conceived to be evi- 
dence of sinister designs. It is remarkable, too, after the 
general demolition of castles on the accession of Henry II., 
tfiat mediseval warfare in England was rarely characterized 
by sieges, though in the war between king and parliament 
the fortified house, doubtiessly under royal license or 
command, is constantiy assailed, defended, and captured, or 
successfiilly held. These castles were usefiil in maintaining 
the peace, as quarters for such soldiers as the king habitually 
kept under arms, and as residences for the sovereign and his 
court 

The towns themselves were walled, and the castle was 
almost always outside the circle of the city wall and moat, 
though connected with it by an outwork. It was the duty, 
too, of the citizens or townsfolk to keep their own walls in 
repair. The king could also make a requisition, it appears, 
on the vicinage of his castles, or on the inferior tenants, for 
money or labor toward the repair of such castles, when 
they were conceived to be part of the public defences. 
Sometimes charters were given, expressly relieving the 
tenants fi*om this liability. But the fortifications of the 
town were in the hands of the burghers, and we may be sure 
that the Crown would encourage them in forming, as far as 
they could, an equipoise to a powerful or turbulent noble. 
I am persuaded that had the possession of these fortified 
places been abused, the dismantling of them, which became 
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the necessary policy of the Parliamentary army, would have 
been anticipated centuries before. 

The establishment and control of the town market was 
the most universal and the most valued of municipal 
privileges, which has, without objection, remained to our 
own day, is a statute so early that its date is lost The 
repression of false weights and measures was part of the 
police of every manor, village, or town. The ale-seller and 
miller, the two permanent traders or craftsmen of the village, 
were constantiy under the control of the coiut leet, and were 
frequently presented for frauds. An attempt was made to 
guarantee the quality of the drink served, as well as to 
r^^late its just quantity, by giving authority to two officers 
of the manor, called ale-tasters, to certify to the character 
of the ale which was to be sold. Their function was to 
prevent adulteration. So there was a corporation in 
Norwich whose business it was to see that woolen goods 
were up to quality, measure, and weight, and to amerce 
offenders. It was generally part of the business of a London 
company, in consideration of the privileges bestowed on it, 
to see that the public was not defrauded by dishonest 
crafbmen and traders. A survival or two of this universal 
duty is to be found in the Hall marking of the Goldsmiths' 
Company, and the control which the Fishmongers are 
supposed to exercise over the supplies of Billingsgate. 

We leave manufacturers to charge what they please for 
the process of transforming raw material into consumable 
articles, with the conviction that competition will be a greater 
check to excessive rates than market regulations could be. 
But in the middle ages such a notion would have been 
repudiated, and justiy so. Even now it is doubtful whether 
competition is of universal efficacy, and whether it is not 
more correct to say that where combination is possible, 
competition is inoperative. Hence we subject some callings 
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to r^^ated prices, and it may be doubted whether the 
progress of opinion will not hereafter enlarge the area of 
reflated prices. Still the inclination of people is as yet 
to let prices find their level by competition in every case 
where distinct proof is not given that such a concession 
would be unsafe or unfidr. In the middle ages, to regulate 
prices was thought to be the only safe course whenever 
what was sold was a necessary of life, or a necessary agent 
in industry. Hence our forefiithers fixed the prices 
of provisions, and tried to fix the price of labor and 
money. 

We have seen that the early history of municipal institu- 
tions was identified and associated with the principles 
of self-government and a reflated monopoly. The munici- 
pality was permitted to fi^me by-laws for its own conduct, 
such by-laws to be not adverse to the general well-being, 
and the guilds were similarly allowed to limit, on definite 
and well understood conditions, entrance into and a share 
in the business which was to be done. A mediaeval guild, 
in short, was not unlike the regulated company of the 
seventeenth century, into which admission was allowed on 
the pa3anent of a fine, and the individual so admitted was 
left to carry on his calling as his means, his abilities, and his 
reputation gave him opportunities. Where that which he 
produced and sold was a matter of optional use, the custom 
of the middle ages gave him the discretion of bargaining 
and exacting such a price as the needs of the purchaser 
might fix, though it is probable that the guild would look 
suspiciously on under-selling, as it did on buying over the 
heads of other members. But no police of the middle ages 
would allow a producer of the necessaries of life to fix his 
charges by the needs of the individual, or, in economical 
language, to allow supplies to be absolutely interpreted by 
demand. The law did not fix the price of the raw material, 
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wheat or barley. It allowed this to be determined by 
scarcity or plenty; interpreted, not by the individual's 
needs, but by the range of the whole market But it fixed 
the value of the labor which must be expended on wheat 
and barley in order to make them into bread and ale. Not 
to do this would have been to the mind of the thirteenth 
century, and for many a century afterward, to surrender the 
price of food to a combination of bakers and brewers, or to 
allow a rapacious dealer to starve the public. They thought 
that whenever the value, or part of the value, of a necessary 
commodity was wholly determinable by human agencies, it 
was possible to appraise these agencies, and that it was just 
and necessary to do so. That we have tacitly relinquished 
the practice of our forefeithers is, I repeat, the result of the 
experience that competition is sufficient for the protection 
of the consumer. But I am disposed to believe that, if a 
contrary experience were to become sensible, we should 
discredit our present practice, and revive, it may be, the past, 
at least in some directions. 

The history of usury laws is curiously illustrative -of the 
manner in which society interprets contracts. I think I am 
right in saying that, without exception, in the in&ncy 
of social organization, contracts, even involving the severest 
consequences, were enforced with rigor. The Athenian and 
Roman law of debt, and the stringency with which principal 
and interest were exacted by the law, are well known. It is 
said that much of the slavery which prevailed in early 
English history was the punishment for unfulfilled contracts, 
the compensation for debts that could not be paid. The 
earliest mercantile law of England permitted the borrower 
to pledge his land, and to render his person liable for 
unpaid debts. It was felt, I do not assert that it was said, 
that when men discovered that trade and commerce made 
credit a necessity, stringent penalties were necessary in 
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order to educate peopk into the habit of not making defiiult 
in contracts. The acknowledgemient that a debt is a bind- 
ing obligation, and the cultivation of commercial integrity, 
are, I bdieve, two of the most difficult and important lessons 
which civilized society teaches, and are far more difficult 
to learn than the control of passion and deference to 
custom. In course of time it is found that the rigid 
interpretation of contracts for loans of money may lead to 
outrageous oppression, to the slavery of many defiiulters, 
and to grave social perils. We know that in Athens and 
Rome the inconvenience led from discontent to revolution, 
and that usury laws were, enacted. Now it is easy to say 
and prove that, in a later stage of society, usury pretends to 
assist the debtor, and in reality makes the loan more 
onerous, because it compels the lender to exact a further 
price for his risk, or to compensate him for breaking the law. 
Our forefiithers saw that there were some loans to which, 
from their point of view, the usury laws should not apply ; 
for loans on bottomry were always exempt from these 
enactments, and the equity of redemption was always 
implied in mortgages. 

Our forefathers in their market regulations were always 
anxious to ensure, what I may call, natural cheapness. They 
did not, as I have said, except in some commodities, — 
money, labor, and certain labor processes, — ^attempt to fix 
the price of articles, the plenty or scarcity of which depended 
on the abundance or the dearth of the seasons, for the assize 
of bread and de contemplated the extremes of either cheap- 
ness or deamess. But they strove to prevent the artificial 
enhancement of price. Hence the offences of forestalling, 
that is, the purchase of com on the road to the market, and 
of regrating, /. ^., the resale of com in the same market at 
an increased price. The first offence was probably a double 
one ; it lessened the dues of the market, as well as seeming 
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to curtail supply. The second was thought to be an offence 
against the consumer. The criticism of these obsolete 
statutes and, as they have been called, imaginary offences, is 
well known. To forbid traffic in articles of prime necessity, 
is to encourage waste when plenty prevails, to induce &mine 
when dearth is near. The com dealer equalizes supply, and 
if by witholding his com from market he makes it dearer, 
he also makes it cheaper than it would be by bringing it out 
when it otherwise would be scarce. Now this is certainly 
tme. But though our forefathers doubtlessly erred in mak- 
ing these practices an offence, they did not compel sales, 
and I find that producers were very acute during the Middle 
Ages, and for the matter of that, buyers, too, in doling out 
their supplies to the market, or in making purchases, accord- 
ing to their interpretation of the amount in hand or available 
for sale. 

The Englishman of the Middle Ages disliked interme- 
diaries in trade, and strove to dispense with them as &r as 
possible. He did his best to buy all his goods at first hand. 
He had his stock of iron for tools, and doled it out for 
fashioning to the local smith. He bought his stock of tar 
for sheep dressing in bulk. If he wished to have some 
article of luxury, as a silver cup, he purchased the metal, 
and paid the crafbman for his labor, weighing what he gave 
out and got back, as the merchant in Shakspeare's comedy 
is invited to do. A great corporation or a wealthy noUe 
purchased their cloth or linen in large quantities, and hired 
tailor and seamstress to shape and sew them. If an opulent 
person resolved on building castle or church or convent, he 
rented a quarry for stone, and hired laborers and carts by 
the day to dig and carry it ; he burned lime with his own 
wood and in his own kiln, paying for the services of the 
lime-bumers. He had trees cut down in his own forest or 
park, and shaped them by the hands he hired himself He 
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hired sawyers to prepare planks for floors, bought cranes to 
lift the materials and raw iron for the bars and frames of 
the windows. He got, in short, all the material together, 
and frequently supplied the plans of the building and super- 
intended the work of his laborers himself. As a conse- 
quence, the cost of building was inconceivably low — so low 
Aat, though wages and materials were at full relative prices, 
the ultimate cost of the building is far less than could be 
expected from any ordinary multiple which could be sup- 
plkd with fair accuracy for the materials and labor. I have 
constantly inspected the accounts of buildings, in which a 
multiple of twdve would give good modem prices for mate- 
rials and labor ; while one of thirty or forty would do no 
more than meet the cost in our present experience of the 
completed structure. It is the &shion with economists to 
speak of the functions of middlemen with admiration or com- 
placency, as cheapening agents. I can only say that in many 
building operations, if I am to judge from mediaeval prices, 
they have trebled the . natural cost of the object produced, 
and, as &r as I can see, with only one advantage, rapidity 
<rf construction — a result often more than compensated by 
scamped work, bad masonry, and other shameful frauds. 
The whole cost of building the bell tower at Merton Collie, 
Oxford, in the two years — May, 1448, to May, 1450 — ^was 
under one hundred and forty-two pounds ; this including the 
cost of three cranes, amounting to six pounds six shillings. 
I do not believe that at present it could be built for less than 
five thousand pounds, perhaps for not less than six thousand 
pounds, though at a multiple of twdve the masons employed 
would have had forty shillings a week for ten months of 
the year, and thirty-four shillings for December and Janu- 
ary ; the carpenters twenty-four shillings. I shall comment 
on this hereafter. 

The essence of mediaeval trade was the bargain. It was 
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no doubt as long and as anxioiisly discussed as it now is in 
an eastern town. The importance of it, when hands were 
struck on it, was indicated by the gift of the luck penny — 
God's silver, as it was called — ^the earnest or pledge of the 
contract The custom survives, or did survive till recently, 
in the acceptance of the king's shilling by recruits. There 
might be witnesses to the transaction and there was frequently 
a memorandum of the purchase exchanged by indentures 
between the parties when the business done was important. 
Such acknowledgments of purchase are sometimes discovered 
tacked on to annual rolls, and thus preserved from the destruc- 
tion which would be the lot of mere temporary engagements. 

As important, however, as markets in the economy of 
the mediaeval society, were fairs. It is not easy to under- 
stand their origin. They were often held on land which 
lay outside the mark, or manor, or parish, as was the great 
fidr on the north hundred of the city of Oxford, — the barbi- 
can of its mediaeval fortification, the only point at which 
the fortress was assailable by the acts of mediaeval war&re. 

The franchise of a fair was one of great significance to 
die possessor thereof It was always supposed to have 
(Higinated with a grant from the Crown, or to be of pre- 
scriptive antiquity, and, consequently, to imply such a grant 
If it were obvious or convenient to do so, the fidr was 
associated widi some church or religious house, and was 
opened at some convenient time at or after the day of dedi- 
cation. Hence they were sometimes held in churchyards, 
till the practice was forbidden by a statute of Edward I. 

A universal incident to a &ir was what was called the 
court of pie-powder. The wayfarer, with ** dusty foot,** 
coming to the &ir, and bargaining, might dispute with the 
vendor of goods, and words might go on to blows. There 
were consequently always judges, or at least a judge, to 
arbitrate on bargains, to keep the peace and to punbh 
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offenders. Of course it was an obligation on the authorities 
that just wights and measures should be used. There 
was a summary jurisdiction on ill-doers, perhaps the high- 
est; for it is reasonable to conclude that a right, con- 
stantly conferred on lords of manors, to punish offenders, . 
should be appurtenant to these great gatherings. The 
receipt of toll for what was sold — no toll could be taken on 
what was not sold, and the payment of toll therefore rested 
with the buyer — ^was the profit of the fianchise. But if the 
owner of the franchise attempted foolishly to take excessive 
toll, he was liable to action, even though he was destroying 
his own profits. 

The object erf the fair was twofold. It was to supply a 
market in which goods, which could not be found in the 
ordinary town market, would be procurable, and in which 
there would be a wider market for ordinary goods. The 
trader did not exist in the villages. 

The clergy of the thirteenth century were very numerous. 
Thare were certainly as many as in the fourteenth, when the 
poll-tax, which excludes the most popular and growing class 
of the r^^lar clergy, the begging fiiars, makes them twenty- 
nine thousand one hundred and sixty-one. The parson 
received, from each estate under cultivation, rather more 
than two-fifths of the income of the lord ; this income, it 
should be remembered, being in part derived from the agri- 
cultural operations of others, and often supplemented by the 
profits of glebe lands. In towns, benefices are of bx greater 
value. Gascoigne speaks from his own knowledge of rectors 
who had one hundred pounds a year of annual income. My 
reader may now see why the Pope and the king claimed a 
heavier percentage tax on the clergy than they did on the 
laity. Unlike the rest of the community, they subsisted on 
the produce erf other men's labor. They often held, as I 
have said, glebes In addition to their tithes. 
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The estates of the monasteries are said over and over 
again to have comprised a third of the knight's fees in 
England. Most of these religious houses were founded 
before the dose of the thirteenth century, many of them in 
the early ages of the Saxon polity. Only a few were 
founded in later times. Besides these monastic estates, the 
bishops and the chapters held large possesions. They 
added to them, especially in the fifteenth century, by pro- 
curing, through the action of the Roman court and with the 
connivance of the Crown, the great tithes of valuable livings, 
while they left a pittance to the vicar, or served the church 
by one of their own monks or chaplains, in which case they 
appropriated the fees which the piety of the age conferred 
on the clergy, or usage secured to their order. 

Large as the proportion of the clergy is io the rest of the 
conununity, and it is stated that the numbers given are not 
exhaustive, it must be remembered that the clergy, in the 
widest sense of the term, contained nearly the whole of what 
we should call the professional classes. The architects, the 
physicians, the lawyers, the scribes, the teachers of the mid- 
dle ages, were almost always clergymen, and when employed 
in these callings, were rewarded for their services with 
benefices. We know but few of the men who designed the 
great cathedrak, churches, and casdes of the Middle Ages, — 
those buildings which are the wonder of our age for their 
vastness, their exquisite proportions, and their equally ex- 
quisite detail. But when we do know, as it were by acci- 
dent, who the builder was, he is almost always a clergyman. 
It seems as though skill in architecture, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with all which was necessary, not only for the 
design of the structure, but for good workmanship and 
endurance, were so common an accomplishment, that no 
one was at the pains to proclaim his own reputation or to 
record the reputation of another. It is known that we owe 
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the designs of Rochester Castle and the Tower to one eccle- 
siastic. It is recorded that William of Wykeham was 
Edward the Third's architect at Windsor, as well as his 
own at Winchester and Oxford, and of various handsome 
churches which were built during his long episcopate. It 
is probable that Wayneflete designed the beautiful buildings 
at Magdalen College ; and it is aliened that Wolsey, in his 
youth, planned the matchless tower, which has charmed 
every spectator for nearly four centuries. But no one 
knows who designed and carried out a thousand of those 
poems in stone which were the glory of the Middle Ages, 
and have been made the subjects of servile and stupid imita- 
tions in our own. 

The monks were the men of letters in the Middle Ages, 
the historians, the jurists, the philosophers, the physicians, 
the students of nature. It is owing to their labors that we 
know anything of our annals, of the events by which the 
political history of England is interpreted. They were often 
frivolous, frequently credulous, but they collected the fects 
to the best of their ability. It is true that the material 
which they put into shape is &r less in quantity than those 
voluminous archives are which are preserved in our national 
collection. But these, though of great collateral value, 
would have but little constructive importance in the absence 
of the chronicles which the monks compiled. This is 
abundandy illustrated by the history of the fifteenth century 
and part of the sixteenth. The archives of this time are 
exceedingly copious. Public documents are numerous, the 
rolls of Parliament are full and precise, the record of legal 
proceedings is very large, and there is no lack of private 
memoranda. 

It is a common opinion, but, I believe, a common error, 
that education, in the sense of reading and writing, was 
hardly ever acquired out of the ranks of the clergy. I 
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cannot account for the universal practice of keepii^ elabo- 
rate and exact accounts if the bailif& were wholly illiterate. 

Again, we are tdd that schoob were universal. I have 
alluded to them in London. I am convinced that they 
were attached to every monastery, and that the extraordi- 
nary number of foundation schools established just after the 
Reformation of 1547 was not a new zeal for a new learning, 
but the fresh and very inadequate supply of that which had 
been so suddenly and disastrously extinguished. 

The bills presented by artisans and mechanics in the 
early period <^ this inquiry would not be worth keq>ing. 
But for several years during the fifteenth century, New 
College, in Oxford, preserved by some accident, filed and 
rolled up in a scrap of parchment, the tradesmen's bills 
which were presented and paid before the audit They are 
rudely written, and are evidendy the composition of persons 
who were not adept penmen ; but they are evidence that 
artisans in die fifteenth century knew how to write out an 
account 

During the course of the same century I find it was the 
practice of country gendefolks to send their daughters for 
education to the nunneries, and to pay a certain sum for 
their board. A number of such persons are enumerated as 
living enpensum^ the small nunnery of Swyn in Yorkshire. 

In the latter part of the thirteendi century, an ecclesiastic, 
who had long been engaged in secular business, and when 
advanced in life was made bishop of the small see of Roches- 
ter, being possessed of considerable private means, and 
being high in &vor with the king, his brother, and his sons, 
and even widi the barons of the popular party, determined 
to found a house of students. At first he placed it in a 
Surrey village, but soon removed it to Oxford. He gave 
it very considerable possessions, estates indeed numerous 
and valuable enough for an abbey, these beii^ partly his pat- 
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rimony, partly purchases, partly donations from the king, the 
King of the Romans, and the younger brother of Edward I. 
He founded it for a warden and as many fellows as the 
revenues could maintain, provided for religious offices in or 
near the building, and prescribed that the fellows should 
forever maintain a school in which his kinsfolk and others 
Bhould be taught. He put certain geographical limits to 
the area from which his fellows should be eligible, but no 
other conditions. Only they should be at once excluded 
from the benefits of his foundation if they became monks. 
They were not bound to become secular clergy, or to be- 
take themselves to any particular calling, but to be students 
and men of business. To use a modem phrase, the liberality 
of the views entertained by Merton is amazing in a thirteenth 
century ecclesiastic. 

Tliis foundation became the type of the Oxford coU^^es. 
It was speedily imitated at Cambridge, the earliest house 
of that university having statutes copied almost literally from 
those of the first among the Oxford colleges. For a long 
time, however, these institutions were almost unimportant 
members of the academical system into which they were 
planted. As Grost^te attracted students from all parts kA 
the world in the thirteenth century, so did Wiklif in the 
fourteenth. In the fifteenth Oxford began to decay. At 
the b^^ning of the sixteenth it seemed likely, under the 
influence of Erasmus and the Humanists, to revive. But 
the Reformation came, and it was almost ruined, and far 
more seriously compromised than Cambridge was. In the 
seventeenth it fell under the baneful influence of Laud. In 
the eighteenth it sunk to its lowest degradation. It has 
been successively the prey of Jacobites, obscurantists, and 
adventurers from the beginning (^ those evil days. 

The leisure classes in England in the thirteenth century 
were therefore a few nobles, a few opulent ecclesiastics, and 
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a large number of dergy and scholars. The supplementary 
industries were those of the traders and artisans in the 
towns, and a very few, and those very scattered, smiths and 
carpenters in the villages. Even these persons, in rural 
districts at least, united the functions of the husbandman or 
laborer to that of the craft which they practiced. There 
were, indeed, very few of the population which were wholly 
dissociated from agriculture. The fellows of a college, the 
monks in the monastery, all took their part at times, in 
supervising at least, the work of the fields. And though 
agriculture was unprogressive, the husbandman was 
diligent His wants were few, and most of them were 
satisfied on the spot, and it was quite possible, by thrift and 
painstaking, not only to satisfy the claims of his lord and 
the charges of the tax collectors, but to make a store, with 
which to gratify his paternal ambition or to enlarge his 
holding. 

The number of artisans in mediaeval England must have 
been very small In my early researches, I was under the 
impression that the smith was in every village, the carpenter 
in most But I seldom find these personages enumerated in 
the rent rolls of the manors, and I am persuaded that their 
trade would have been designated had they been generally 
present Nearly every village had its miller, but he was a 
privil^ed person, sturdy in defence of rights, for which he 
paid the lord handsomely, and reputed to be not over honest 
in his calling. The miller, if the village stream was a scanty 
one, had always a standing quarrel with the owners of the 
upper water meadows, whom he accused of keeping back 
his supplies, and against whose interests, in the dry season, 
he was charged with furtively raising his weir. But the 
smith and the carpenter served, I suspect, several villages 
together, as the country doctor does now. 

In almost all cases the artisan supplied labor only, and 
not materials. 
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Even the glazier receives the purchases of his employer, 
and fits them into casement or frame. As might be 
expected, the Eastern counties and London are the earliest 
localities in which the capitalist artisan who deals in finished 
goods is to be found, and his transactions are generally with 
opulent individuals or with wealthy corporations. The 
capitalist employer, the first middle man, is entirely unknown 
till the seventeenth century, and the capitalist purchaser 
of raw materials, the later middle man, is later still in the 
economy of society. 

Hence the wages of the artizan are generally reckoned 
by the day, more rarely by the piece, though where piece- 
work can be conveniently given, it is found. Thus the 
pair of sawyers are constandy paid by the day, but nearly 
as crften by the hundred of boards sawn, this quantity being 
about the amount an average pair of sawyers could turn 
out in a day's work. In the thirteenth century we find 
traces of a different quality in carpenter's labor, the best 
being paid at 3>^rf. a day, the ordinary at three pence. 
Artisans' wages are fi-om twenty-five to sixty per cent, 
higher in London, where they reach four pence and five 
pence. A pair of sawyers will get seven pence a day together 
or fi-om seven pence to eight pence the hundred. Where 
labor is of special quality, or impressed, the rate rises in the 
country to four pence or even five pence. The master 
mason or master carpenter received slightly higher wages, 
and sometimes in addition to his weekly earnings a yearly fee. 

From three hundred and twelve to two hundred and 
fifly-two or two hundred and thuty-five days are reckoned 
in the mason's year. That of the carpenter, who is inde- 
pendent of the weather, and can work under cover 
continuously, is as long as the first of these quantities. The 
winter's wj^es are about twenty-five per cent, less than 
those of the other seasons ; but the winter seems to have 
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been limited to the months of December and January. 
This &ct, which I have frequently noticed, is proof that the 
hours of labor were not long. They seem to have been not 
more than eight hours a day, and at a later period in the 
economical history of labor the eight hours day seems to be 
indicated by the ikct that extra hours are paid at such a rate 
as corresponds to the ordinary pay per hour for eight hours^ 
being a little in excess. Hence the artisan, if he were 
minded to do so, would have time during summer for some 
agricultural employment It would seem that this occupa- 
tion of spare time was not unusual, for I have found 
employers of artisans occasionally purchasing agricultural 
produce from the mason and carpenter, or from their wives. 
Extra hours are often paid for when the work is pressing 
and time was an object On the other hand, employers 
reckoned halves of days, and when the artisan was in 
regular employment carefully noted and deducted his 
absences. These facts are more noticeable when the work- 
men are employed by the king, who generally pays a 
h^her ws^e for his men than his subjects do, and if he 
impressed them at a distance for his service, paid an allow- 
ance for their journey to and from their homes. 

The mediaeval laborer took very few holidays. There 
is a general impression that, previous to the Reformation, 
much of the laborer's time was wasted in the compulsory 
idlen^^ of religious festivals. How far this is true in foreign 
countries I do not know, but it is certainly not true 
of mediaeval England. An employment for three hundred 
and twelve days leaves only one holiday besides the Sun- 
days. Walter de Henley reckons the working days of the 
year as three hundred and eight, which gives only five 
holidays. In all the continuous accounts which I have 
seen of labor payments for work extending over a long 
period, the workmen, with the exception of one set, cease 
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from working on Sundays. The exception is the building 
accounts of Henry VIII. Here the clerk of the works draws 
out the list of all persons in the king's employ, and presumes 
that they will work six days in the week only, and cease 
from labor on Sundays and certain holida3rs. But the 
hurry in which the king was, put such pressure on the men, 
that they not only worked extra hours, but many of them 
by n^ht, and constantly on Sundays and holidays. I can 
not but think that if there was conceived to be anything 
very unusual or highly improper in this, the king woidd not 
have allowed such work, especially as the practice begins, 
as &r as the accounts give me information, after Henry's 
quarrd with the Pope, and during the time when his 
conscience constrained him to compensate for his schism by 
the severity of his orthodoxy. But work on holidays was 
paid at rather higher rates than that done on ordinary days. 
It is singular that in diese account books, four of the 
principal artisans s^ every page, as though they were a 
check on the derk of works. 

It is not always easy to determine whether the artisan 
was boarded as well as paid. At times he is certainly not 
At times it is stated that he is boarded, and the cost of his 
board, generally about half his ordinary wages, is noted. 
But very often, especially when the job for which he is 
engaged is a short one — the work of a day or two— and he 
is employed by a corporation where an abundant table bicept 
and the servants have their separate meal, the laborer 
appears to get his meal also. 

An artisan, therefore, if he worked for three hundred 
days in the year, was able to earn from three pounds 
fifteen shillings to four pounds seven shillings and six pence, 
according to the reputation which he possessed as a workman, 
or even, in exceptional cases, as much as five pounds. In 
London, his pay might be as much as six pounds five 
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shillings, to six pounds seventeen shillings and six pence a 
year. It may, however, be doubted whether artisans could 
safely count on such continuous employment In such a 
case there was the recourse to agricultural operations, in 
which we may be certain that almost every adult was 
experienced and competent 

A clerk of works is not so well paid as an artisan. The 
labor of cop)ring and illuminating, is very poorly remu- 
nerated. The three chaplains whom Henry III. maintained 
at his hunting lodge of Woodstock get only fifty shillings a 
year each ; while an advocate retained to defend a will is 
remunerated by six shillings and eight pence, and the fees to 
attorneys were very small. I have found one fee paid for 
conducting a case, which fa six shillings and eight pence. 

My reader, therefore, if he has the patience to pursue 
thfa dull account, will see that the life of our ancestors, 
though laborious, was n<3t without its hopes. All the 
necessaries of life in ordinary years, when there was no 
dearth, were abundant and cheap, and even in dear years, 
the margin of wages, or profits, over the bare wants of life, 
was considerable enough to fill up the void, even though 
the laborer had to subsfat for a time on some cheaper food 
than wheaten bread. Meat was plentiful; poultry found 
everywhere; ^gs cheapest of all. The poorest and 
meanest man had no absolute and insurmountable impedi- 
ment put on hfa career, if he would seize hfa opportunity and 
make use of it 

I am well aware that in many particulars he was fax 
behind hfa descendants in the conveniences and comforts 
of life. Hfa diet, as I have allowed, was coarse, though 
plentifiil, and during great part of the year was unwhole- 
some. It took three centuries before the Dutch, who were 
for a long time the centre of economical civilization, were 
able to dfacover and adopt those succulent and wholesome 
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roots which have given health to man by banishing the 
loathsome diseases of the middle ages, and have rendered it 
possible to improve the breeds of cattle. I am well aware 
that such medical skill is now at the service of the poorest, 
as princes and prelates desired, but were entirely without, 
in the middle ages. I am quite familiar, as we all are, with 
the victories which human ingenuity has acquired over 
nature, and how man's skill has forced into his service the 
most common and the most unlikely agencies. I know that 
four grains of wheat and barley, or any other grain, are 
produced by modem tillage where one was with difficulty 
raised before ; that the ox has been selected, bred, and fed 
from four hundred pounds, or less, to twelve hundred pounds 
or more ; that sheep which once yielded a pound of wool 
precariously now produce seven or nine pounds ; that the 
powerful cart-horse has taken the place of the wretched and 
stunted pony of the old English breed, and that all other 
animals which are destined to the service of man have been 
selected, till there seems nothing to desire in their shape, 
size, and utility. I see in all directions that human toil has 
been supplemented, and sometimes superseded, by mechani- 
cal agencies, which genius has invented and patience has 
elaborated. I know that many of our fellow countrymen 
have exchanged squalid habitations and uncleanly practices 
for houses built by the newest lights of sanitary science, and 
for feistidious cleanliness. I am alive to the fact that what 
were once the luxuries of the very few have often become 
the habitual comforts of the many, and that enterprise has 
scoured the earth in order to make these and newer 
luxuries abundant and cheap. I know that owing to the 
spread of knowledge, the adaptation of industry, the energy 
of invention, and the extension of trade, the population 
of England and Wales is tenfold what it was six centuries 
ago ; that trim gardens, magnificent mansions, noble parks, 
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rows of handsome houses, vast and splendid cities, occupy 
sites which were covered by squalid hovels or frequented by 
wild boars, curlews, and bitterns, or were marshy fens and 
wild moors. I can see, without being reminded, that the 
most lofty and subde pleasures, those of literature, are now 
common and profuse, and that the world of civilization b so 
strong that there seems no possible danger of its becoming 
destroyed by a new incursion of barbarians, not even 
of those barbarians whom it creates. The inhabitants 
of this country, at least those whom the historian and the 
politician think worth instructing and consulting, eiyoy the 
refined pleasure of criticising, and, as many of them believe, 
conducting in no small degree the affairs of their own 
country, and even of other peoples, and have got for away 
fi*om the time when the Englishman believed it his interest 
to support his sovereign's dream of foreign conquest, 
because in this way, as he fondly fended, he could lighten 
his own burdens at home. I do not need to be told that 
the wealth of London is such, that a single block of build- 
ings pays a higher rent to its fortunate owner than was 
derived from the whole customs of the port in the days 
of the Plantagenets and Tudors ; that in a few hours a loan 
could be raised in London sufficient to equip and provision 
an army more numerous than all the men-at-arms were in 
mediaeval Europe, and this probably without deranging the 
course of trade or materially interfering with the functions 
of credit And I suspect that when we are invited to con- 
sider all these things and more of the same nature, as the 
prodigious strength of modern governments, the boundless 
resources of modern societies, the enormous accumulations 
of inherited opulence, the priceless collections of art and 
letters, the ceaseless activity of enterprise, and the ever 
increasing discoveries of science, it is fencied that a complete 
answer is given to those who entertain misgivings, because 
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they believe that there is a reverse to the picture, another 
side to the shield, which those triumphant eulogies on 
modem progress would have us conceal or forget But I 
am convmced that modem civilization will be judged, not by 
what it has done, but by what it has left undone ; not by 
what it has remedied, but by what it has foiled to heal, or at 
least to have relieved ; not by its successes, but by its short- 
comings. It may be that the progress of some has been 
more than counterbalanced by the distresses and sorrows 
of many, that the opulence and strength of modem times 
mocks the poverty and misery which are bound up with 
and surround them, and that there is an uneasy and 
increasing consciousness that the other side hates and 
threatens. 

It may be well the case, and there is every reason to 
fear it is the case, diat there is collected a population in our 
great towns which equals in amount the whole of those who 
lived in England and Wales six centuries ago ; but whose 
condition is more destitute, whose homes are more squalid, 
whose means are more uncertain, whose prospects are more 
hopeless than those of the poorest serfe of the middle ages 
and the meanest drudges of the mediaeval cities. The arm 
of the law is strong enough to keep them under, and society 
has no reason to fear their despair ; but I refuse to accept 
the superficial answer, that a man is an admirer of the good 
old times because he insists that the vaunts of civilization 
should be examined along with, and not apart from, its 
foilures. It is not possible to give the solution of one 
problem, the growth of opulence, and to refuse all attention 
to the other problem, the growth of penury. 

I do not assert that my researches into the economical 
history of England will throw a clear light on these complex 
and contradictory phenomena ; but I am convinced that till 
we leam how it was that this society has grown and been 
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collected, and how wealth has been distributed between 
laborer, capitalist employer, and those who enter on the rest 
of the inheritance which labor has earned, we shall only be 
dealing with the most superficial elements and the least 
important problems of social life; we shall be offered 
remedies which are more dangerous than the disease ; we 
shall be invited to adopt, as a complete solution of a profound 
difficulty, that which would make the confusion more inex- 
tricable, and the prospect of unraveling it more hopelessly 
remote, if we accepted it without reserve, examination, or 
anxiety. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 

THE Black Death first attacked Europe in Cyprus at 
about the end of the year 1347, and was accompanied 
by great convulsions of the earth, and by atmos- 
pheric disturbances. Many persons who were seized with 
the disorder died instantly. The plague seemed not only to 
the frightened imagination of the people, but even to the 
more sober observatTon of such men of science as lived at 
the time, to be moving forward with slow progress from the 
desolated East, under the form of a dark and foetid mist, 
which settled on the garden of the Lord, and left it a howl- 
ing wilderness. 

On the first of August, 1348, the disease made its ap- 
pearance in the seaport towns of Dorsetshire, and traveled 
slowly westward and northward, through Devon and Som- 
erset, to Bristol. In order to arrest the progress of the 
mortality, the authorities of Gloucestershire prohibited all 
intercourse with the citizens of Bristol. It was in vain ; the 
plague spread to Oxford, where it was terribly destructive, 
and traveling slowly in the same measured way, reached 
London by the first of November. It appeared in Norwich 
on the first of January, and thence spread northward. 
Later, in the year 1349, the Scotch made one of their 
customary raids into England, and as they ravaged the 
north, invented an oath, '' By the foul death of the English.'' 
The mortality was no doubt enormous and appalling. It 
is probable that one-third of the population perished. 

Every town had its plague pit. That of London was a 
^ot afterwardoccupied by the chart^house, and purchased 
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for the purpose of sepulture by Sir Walter Manny, one of 
Edward's captains. Some years ago, being at Cambridge 
while the foundations of the new Divinity school were being 
laid, I saw that the ground was ftiU of skeletons, thrown 
in without any attempt at order, and I divined that this 
must have been a Cambridge plague pit. I have no doubt 
that the principal place of biu4al for the Oxford victims was 
at some part of New College garden, for when Wykeham 
bought the site, it appears to have been one which had been 
previously populous, but was deserted some thirty years 
before, during the plague, and apparentiy made a burial- 
ground by the survivors of the calamity. Hecker estimates 
the loss of population in Europe at twenty-five millions, a 
moderate and probable calculation. 

The Black Death formed an epoch, and, for many yeai^s 
afterward, fects were computed according to their nearness 
from the great pestilence. A century after the event, Gas- 
coigne makes it the era of the new departure in Oxford, 
after which learning, morality, and the adequate discharge 
of duties began to wane; the universities were, relatively 
speaking, deserted, and the whole spirit of society was 
changed. 

I stated above that probably a third of the population 
perished. Froissart made the same estimate a generation 
later, when fear had ceased to disturb the judgment ; and, 
as I have said, it is described as having been peculiarly 
deadly to persons in the vigor of life. It is certain that 
the immediate consequence of the plague was a dearth of 
labor, an excessive enhancement of wages, and a serious 
difficulty in collecting the harvests of those landowners who 
depended on a supply of hired labor for the purpose of get- 
ting in their crops. We are told that these crops were 
often suffered to rot in the fields for want of hands ; that 
catde and sheep roamed at large over the country for lack 
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of herdsmen ; that land went out of cultivation 
the grandees were utterly impoverished. I have referred 
already to the collateral evidence of an extraordinary ^ling 
off in the assessments under customary taxes. Many of the 
lords excused their tenants* rents lest they should quit their 
holdings from a want of labor and the increasing and exces- 
sive cost of materials; the omission of rent sometimes 
extending to a half, sometimes for a term of years, as the 
landowner could arrange with the tenant -*^ 

It appears, therefore, that in the panic, the confu- 
sion, and the •loss which ensued on the Great Plague, 
that process, which, as I said before, was going on already, 
the commutation of labor-rents for money payments, was 
precipitated ; that the lords readily gave in to compositions ; 
and that even less than had hitherto been demanded in 
exchange for the service was arranged for the future. The 
plague, in short, had almost emancipated the surviving 
serfe. Parliament was broken up when the plague was 
ragii^. The king, however, issued a proclamation, which 
he addressed to William the primate, and circulated among 
the sheriff of the different counties, in which he directed all 
officials that no higher than customary wages should be 
paid, under the penalties of amercement. The king's man- 
date, however, was universally disobeyed, for the formers 
were compelled to leave their crops ungathered, or 
comply with the demands of the laborers. 

As soon as Parliament could meet, the proclamation 
was reduced to the form of a statute, which remained, with 
the proclamation, a law, till both were fom^ally repealed by 
5 Elizabeth, Cap. 4. The statute contained e^ht clauses : — 
(i) No person under sixty years of age, whether serf or 
free, shall decline to undertake farm labor at the wages 
which had been customary in the king's twentieth year 
(1347), except they lived by merchandise, were r^^larly 
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aged in some mechanical craft, were possessed of private 
, or were occupiers of land. The lord was to have 
the first claim to the labor of his serfe, and those who 
declined to work for him or for others are to be sent to 
the common gaol. (2) Imprisonment is decreed against 
all persons who may quit service before the time which is 
fixed in their agreements. (3) No other than the old 
wages are to be given, and the remedy against those who 
seek to get more is to be sought in the lord*s court. (4) 
Lords of manors paying more than the customary amount 
are to be liable to terble damages. (5) Artificers are to Ge 
liable to the same conditions, the artificers enumerated 
being saddlers, tanners, farriers, shoemakers, tailors, smiths, 
carpenters, masons, tilers, pargetters, carters, and others. 
(6) Food must be sold at reasonable prices. (7) Alms are 
strictly forbidden to able-bodied laborers. (8) Any excess 
of wages taken or paid can be seized for the king's use 
toward the payment of a fifteenth and tenth lately granted. 
The statute provides for the difference between summer and 
winter wages, and guards against the emigration of the town 
population to country places in summer. In answer to 
complaints ft^om the employers of labor, the Statute of 
Laborers is constantiy re-enacted, with accumulated pen- 
alties and precautions, — penalties sometimes laid on the 
laborer only, sometimes on the employer, sometimes on 
both. An attempt, which was, I believe, premature, was 
made to enforce apprenticeship in handicrafts at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, with the view of making the 
agricultural laborers an ever-increasing residuum, and there- 
by securing cheap labor for the tenant and the lord. 

The Statute of Laborers may have induced some slight 
effect on the wages of ferm laborers. The peasantry were 
under the eye of the lord's steward or bailiff, and might 
have been denounced and punished if they claimed more 
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than the law allowed them. But they had great power 
of combination, —a power which they used, perhaps, in a 
manner which made it very difficult to enforce the statute, 
for the enforcement of it is given to the manor court, where 
the goodwill of the tenants was essential to harmonious 
action between lord and tenants. This combination the 
statute called the ** malice of servants in husbandry.** But 
there was the pretence of submission to the statute in the 
bailiflfe* rolls, which might have been taken in evidence. 
After the Black Death, payments are frequently entered in 
these rolls, at a particular rate, and this a very exalted one. 
These payments are drawn through with a pen, and a less 
sum substituted. Thus, in 1349, on one estate, the bailiff 
enters five pence as the price at which wheat was threshed. 
A line is drawn through the figure and three pence sub- 
stituted. Very many of these instances could be quoted. 
Occasionally, but rarely, the hirer of labor makes similar 
change in artisans* labor, as though to show obedience to 
the statute. 

I cannot help thinking that these transparent erasures are 
simulated, and that they point to evasions of the statute,. 
The laborer, if he did not receive his full money wages, was 
compiensated in some covert way to the full extent of the. 
previpus entry, and by some means which would not come 
under the penalties of the law, and the process by which 
these penalties might be enforced. Even though we take 
the substituted entries, we shall find that a great rise in the 
wages of labor was effected. We know that this rise was 
in direct contravention of the law, — ^a law created in the 
interest of those who employed labor, and therefore, who 
wished to have it cheap, and who might be within the risk 
of the penalties imposed on employers for violating that law 
which they had probably been instrumental in enacting, but 
were compelled to incur. Besides, the wages of many kinds 
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of laborers, whose callings were enumerated in the statute, 
were not affected by the law at all. These men took their 
full increase. It was no marvel that Parliament constantly 
complained that the Statute of Laborers was not kept. The 
marvel is that they did not see that it could not possibly be 
kept 

All at once, then, and as by a stroke, the laborer, both 
peasant and artisan, became the master of the situation in 
England. The change was as universal as it was sudden. 
The lord found on all sides a stationary and retrograde 
market for every kind of produce, in which he dealt as a 
seller, and a rapidly advancing market for everything he 
needed as a buyer. Even if he should succeed, after making 
desperate efforts, in recovering labor at the old prices ; if the 
old but deep-seated delusion that law can regulate prices 
should turn out in the end to be possible as r^ards the 
wages of ferm hands ; should the police of the manor be 
only armed with sufficient power for the purpose, he was 
still confronted with the difficulty that everything he wished 
' to buy, beyond the labor employed on his own fields, had 
risen by fifty or one hundred or even two hundred per 
cent. No position could be more unsatisfactory. If he left 
matters as they were, ruin to all appearance was imminent. 
If he strove to remedy the mischief by violent or unusual 
means, the danger was serious. We shall see, by-and-by, 
that he tried the remedy of force, and signally failed. 

The peasant former shared the new charges which were 
put on his calling, but not in the same degree. The costs 
of the harvest to the lord amounted to three pounds thirteen 
shillings and nine pence before the plague, they are swollen 
to twelve pounds nineteen shillings and ten pence in the 
year following it. From this charge the surviving peasant 
farmer was free. He found his own labor on his own hold- 
ing, and hired none. Besides, he could, after his work was 
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over, hire himself and his children out at the enhanced 
rates ; or, if he had thriven and saved, he could double his 
own holding, and that on easy terms, for the lord was 
seeking tenants, not tenants seekings lords. Perhaps the 
housdiold of the miller was desolate and without inhabitants, 
and he was one of those who offered less than half the old 
rent for it ; or, maybe, he aspired to the bailiff* s vacant place, 
for the lord was *not going to desert his old calling without 
an effort. Only he could now save his wife and daughter 
from field labor, and set them to spinning and weaving for 
the household ; perhaps do better at that than they did at 
the drudgery of the field. The tools had become dear, the 
sickle and scythe were doubled in price, and the shares 
and plough-shoes were going the same way. But he would 
patch up his stock of husbandry tools in the winter, and rub 
along for a time with the old, as his lord did. 

The free laborer, and for the matter of that, the serf, was, 
in his way, still better off. Everything he needed was as 
cheap as ever, and his labor was daily rising in value. He 
had ba rgaine d for his labor rent, and was free to seek his 
market. \ If the bailiff would give him his price, well ; if not, 
there were plenty of hands wanted in the next village, or a 
short distance off. If an attempt was made to restrain him, 
Aq Chiltuii lfllli> ^lid ihe woods were near, and he could 
soon get into another county. 1 There was no fear in these 
times that the lord couldTpare to follow him, or that they 
who wanted his service would freely give him up. He had 
slaved and labored at the farm, and now his chance was 
come, and he intended to use it So the peasant farmer 
and the laborer were to try conclusions with the landlord. 
We shall see how the struggle was fought out. The ma- 
chinery which the former used had been long in preparation, 
though no one guessed its efficency. 

For many years the English people had been getting 
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discontented with the Papal Court In the days of Becket 
this court, though it had to take account with an antipope, 
was too strong even for so vigorous a monarch as Henry II., 
because the people still bowed to the authority and believed 
in the sanctity of the Holy See. At the beginning of the 
thirteenth century it was even more powerful than in the 
Aacys of Hildebrand; and the influence it possessed was 
laboriously exercised by the active genius of Innocent III. 
His successor, Honorius III., was able to use the machinery 
which Innocent had devised. But soon • afterward the 
inherent vices of the Papal Court weakened the Pope's influ- 
ence ; and, except in purely spiritual matters, on which as 
yet no general interest was felt, all hostility to which was 
perhaps exterminated for a time, the influence of the papacy 
was rapidly declining. The excommunications and inter- 
dicts, at which a generation or two before the boldest 
trembled, had become far less terrible. When the Pope 
could excommunicate Grost^te for maintaining the discipline 
of the Church against a scandalous act of nepotism, and 
Grost^te could aflbrd to disregard the censures of the pontiff" 
as long as he knew he was in the right, to denounce the 
unrighteous and greedy harpies of the Pope's court, and, 
while still professing veneration for the spiritual functions 
of the feither of Christendom, to repudiate his authority in 
secular affairs, a great change had come over men's minds. 
Early in the fourteenth century the Popes migrated from 
Rome to Avignon. The city of Rome had not escaped the 
infection of that passionate desire for liberty which animated 
Italy in the fourteenth century, which made it the scene of so 
much intellectual activity, of such furious feuds, and ulti- 
mately of so degraded a servitude. Rome was no pleasant 
place for a pontiff to live in, and Boniface VIII. had troubles 
enough. His next successor but one migrated to Avignon ; 
and fpr nK)re than sevisnty. years the pontiffs lived in a town 
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in the south of France, were all Frenchmen, and were 
thoroughly devoted to, or dependents on, the French king. 
Still, so great was the force of habit, that the rest of the 
European states acquiesced in the attitude taken by their 
spiritual head, who was fortunately, except for a short time, 
not troubled with an antipope. I can not but think that the 
indifference shown af this voluntary residence in Avignon 
is a symptom of the decline of the papal authority. At the 
beginning of the fifteenth century it had become a pious 
opinion with most good and devout men, that a general 
council was superior in articles of faith and Church gov- 
ernment to the Pope himself, — ^an opinion which would 
have been strangely unnatural a century before. The Pope 
had been a reformer, he then became a despot, and he was 
rapidly sinking into being a huckster of spiritual wares. 

John Wiklif has had a more extensive influence in 
England and Europe generally than any other English 
ecclesiastic before or since. I am not concerned with 
Wiklif s religious opinions, except in so far as they are 
necessarily connected with his social and political theories, 
but the first objects of Wiklif *s attack were the monks and 
the friars. The older orders had long become wealthy, 
worldly, luxurious, and, it was whispered, profligate. They 
were generally exempt from the authority of the bishop, and 
their independence was not favorable to their reputation. 
In order to purify the Church and counteract the vices of 
these older orders, Francis and Dominic, a century and a 
half before, had founded their famous fi-aternities of begging 
and preaching friars. These men were prohibited from 
acquiring any permanent property. Even the houses in 
which they lived were held in trust for them, and so popular 
were they in the early days of their career, that the town 
corporations eagerly became their trustees. They tended 
the sick, especially those who were affected with loathsome 
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diseases, such as leprosy, which was then very common. 
As they could acquire no gain, they became the unsuspected 
confessors of the wealthy. They were exceedingly popular, 
especially the Dominicans, as preachers, and their homely, 
earnest discourses were much sought after. Still, a century 
and a half of popularity had corrupted the friars and had 
diminished their reputation. Upon these monks and friars, 
and upon the secular clergy, whose lives and conduct the 
mission of the friars was supposed to rebuke, came the 
frightfrd calamity of the plague, with all the moral evil 
which such a social convulsion was sure to produce. 
Benefices were vacated and ignorant men were thrust into 
them, cloisters were emptied, and new monks, wholly 
unworthy of their calling, were professed. It seemed as 
though Satan were let loose, as the Apocalypse had 
predicted. 

The University in which Wiklif resided was assured of 
its independence by the bulls of popes and the charters of 
kings. No bishop or archbishop, said the Chancellor of 
Oxford in Wiklif *s time, has any authority over the University 
in matters of belief It was, therefore, if a man could get an 
audience, a place where speculative novelties were tolerated. 
The fashion of the University, in which the graduates dis- 
puted against each other on all topics, aided in developing 
an inquiring, perhaps a sceptical habit of mind. So for was 
it from being an ecclesiastical foundation, that it was for a 
long time the only safe refuge for heterodox opinion. Now 
Wiklif's teaching was national. He despised the pope, and 
denounced the usurpations of the Roman Court. He 
argued that all ecclesiastics should be subject to the civil 
power. He made no distinction, says Melancthon, between 
the gospel and the state. He told the king, in a time of 
financial difficulty, when counseled as to the transmission 
of English money to the papal coffers, that the prohibition 
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of such an operation was not only justifiable, but a public 
duty. He denounced the fiiars as the emissaries of the 
pope. He advocated the heavy taxation, perhaps the con- 
fiscation of the monasteries, hs time went on, Wiklif, pro- 
tected by John of Gaunt and his party, and by many noble- 
men who relished the courage and plainness with which he 
attacked the overgrown wealth of the clergy, uttered louder 
and bolder denunciations of the moral and political evils 
which, in his opinion, the papacy necessarily induced. As 
is well known, he was persecuted for these opinions, and 
practically silenced. 

He had, however, before this occurred, taken a step, the 
effects of which neither he nor his contemporaries foresaw. 
In order to counteract the influence of the begging fiiars, 
who were as devoted to the pope as the Jesuits were after- 
ward, he established an order of persons whom he called 
poor priests, whom he had clothed in russet, that is, in cloth 
made of undyed black wool, and sent about barefoot to 
preach, and rouse men to good works. These men were to 
be entrusted at their discretion with the fimction of address- 
ing the people, were responsible to no authority, and were 
provided with no credentials beyond their own zeal and 
convictions. It does not seem that they were to make any 
place their special residence, nor were they to report them- 
selves to any person, nor to have any restraint put on their 
utterances. The pope, Wiklif held, had no more spiritual 
authority than any other ordained minister. The monks 
had no more intrinsic holiness by virtue of their profession 
than a wall has solidity because it has been whitewashed. 
No man should be imprisoned or hindered for conscience' 
sake. A wealthy Church is sure to be corrupt Dominion 
is founded in grace, by which the reformer intended that 
allegiance to authority is due only when it is guaranteed by 
deserts and that authority is founded on merit It is easy 
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to see how passionate, earnest, and sympathetic men could 
gain influence by these teachings, and how terribly they 
might abuse their influence. Wiklif had created an order 
of ecclesiastics on whom he had imposed no discipline ; and 
these men speedily emancipated themselves from all 
control. Their violence of language, their contenipt of 
authority, their advocacy of equality, in its coarsest and 
homeliest form, soon distinguished them, and disgusted 
those who had at first fcivored the movement. . Occasionally 
their vfehemence exhausted itself. Some of the most 
violent of Wiklif' s poor priests ultimately deserted the 
cause they had taken up, conformed to the existing order 
of things anew, rose to high rank in the Church, and 
persecuted that which they had aforetime preached. 

My readers will remember that the crisis of the Black 
Death left the great landowners in very evil case, with rents 
and profits reduced, the latter almost to a nullity. The 
small proprietors had to bear some part of these exalted 
prices; but these were mofe than compensated by the 
advantages immediate and prospective of their position. 
But the laborers gained all which the landowners lost, and 
could extort what terms they liked from the necessities of 
their employers. This attitude was met by the Statute of 
Laborers, and the attempt to restrain wages to the rates 
which prevailed in 1347. The attempt failed. Year after 
year, almost century after century, the Parliament com- 
plained that the Statute of Laborers was not kept, re- 
enacted it, strove to make it effective, were baffled, adopted 
new and harsher expedients, and were disappointed. 
They tried to keep up the old system of capitalist cultiva- 
tion, but gradually dropped it. Some, as the college from 
which I have derived so much information, let out all their 
lands to lease within ten years of the great plague. Some, 
more conservative, more hopefiil, or more successfiil, con- 
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tinued the system a little way into the fifteenth 
Some of the landlords, especially those who lived near hill 
pastm-es, took extensively to sheep ferming. A few, 
especially the monasteries, kept home &rms in cultivation, 
mainly for the convenience which it was to them in order to 
supply their houses with certain kinds of produce. But 
sooner or later, in the great majority of cases very soon, the 
old system was abandoned in despair, and the land was 
leased in a peculiar &shion, to which I shall refer hereafter, 
to tenants for tenns of years. 
^^X^'^till, ineffectual as the enactments were, they were 
J intended to be effectual, and were certain U^be irritating. 
/The peasants met the law by combinations. Q'he y organized 
themselves, subscribed, as we are expressly told, consider- 
able sums of money for the defence and protection of the 
ser6, perhaps for the payment of fines. In plain modem 
English, the ser& entered into what are now called trades 
unions, and supported each other in resistance to the law 
and in demands for higher 'wag^^This is especially 
noticeable among the peasantry, TReupland folk, as they 
were called, to distinguish them fi-om artisans and towns- 
people generally. These feicts are proved by the averages 
of agricultural wages. At first it is only occasionally that 
the price dT their services is excessively high in comparison 
with what had been customary. When such demands are 
effectual, they are so chiefly on harvest labor, when, 
naturally, the greatest pressure could be employed and felt 
At last, twenty years after the first incidence of the plague, 
the combination appears to have been completely successful, 
and the price of haivest labor is more than double what it 
was before the plague, all kinds of reaping being paid for at 
the same excessive rate. This lasts without a break, except 
in one year, till the time of Tyler's insurrection, after which, 
though the price is still high, it is less than it was. The 
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wages of other labor were steady at the enhanced rate which 
was obtained at and after the year 1350. 

Now a combination such as that which is described by 
contemporary writers, and which the chroniclers certainly 
could not have invented, must have needed agents who 
were competent to organize, who could be trusted, and who 
could keep the particulars of their organization secret, if 
they could not the feet But the peasants could not have 
done this among themselves. Any conference which they 
might have held would have been detected, suspected, and 
punished. The essence of mediaeval society was that, in 
every manor, everyone knew everything about his neighbor. 
The lords, armed with the force of law, woukl never have 
suffered a conspiracy against the interests ctf property to 
have been hatched at their doors. They would have 
brought their retainers, or some of the discharged soldierd, 
down on these wretched, isolated helots, and have slain them 
without mercy, if they had found that they were collecting 
money, making deposits of arms, and conspiring against the 
state. The poor priests alone could traverse the country 
by right, and, without suspicion, advise their followers. 
They were precisely the persons who could organize 
resistance among the serfe, could win and keep their omfi- 
dence, and could be trusted with their subscriptions, their 
plans, and their communications. WikliTs poor priests 
had honeycombed the minds of the upland folk with what 
may be called religious socialism. By Wiklif's labors, the 
Bible men had been mtroduced to the new wcwld of the Old 
Testament, to the history erf the human race, to the primeval 
garden and the young world, where the first parents of all 
mankind lived by simple toil, and were the ancestors of the 
proud noble and knight, as well as of the down-trodden 
serf and despised burgher. They read of the brave times 
when there was no king in Israel, when every man did that 
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which was r^ht in his own eyes, and sat under hb own vine 
and his own fig-tree, none daring to make him afi^d. 
They read how God, through His prophet, had warned 
Israel of the evils which would come to them when a king 
should rule over them, and how speedily thb was verified in 
the conduct of the young Rehoboam, with his depraved and 
foolish counselors, of how woe had been predicted to the 
people over whom a child should rule. The God of Israel 
had bade His people be husbandmen, and not mounted 
knights and men-at-arms. But, most of all, the preacher 
would dwell on his own prototype, on the man of God, the 
wise prophet who denounced kings and princes and high- 
priests, and, by God's commission, made them like a potter's 
vessel in the day of His wrath, or on those bold judges, who 
were zealous even to slaying. For with this book, so old, 
yet so new, the peasant preacher — ^we are told that many 
learnt to read when they were old that they might tell the 
Bible story — could stir up the souls of these clowns with the 
true narrative of another people, and would be sure that his 
way to their hearts and their confidence would be, as it 
always has been with the leaders of a religious revival, by 
aitirdy sympathizing with their wrongs, their sufferings, 
and their hopes. And when they told them that the lords 
had determined to drag them back to their old serfdom, the 
preacher could discourse to them of the natural equality of 
man, of the fact that all, kings, lords and priests, live by the 
fruits of the earth and the labor of the husbandman, and 
that it would be better for them to die with arms in their 
hands than to be thrust back, without an effort on their part, 
into the shamefiil slavery firom which they had been 
delivered. And as their eyes kindled, and they grasped 
their staves, he could tell them to keep their ears open for 
the news of their deliverance, that on the pass-word being 
given, they were at once to hie to the appointed place. 
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where a great work could be done for God's people by His 
appointed servant Sometimes the preacher was denounced, 
detected, and imprisoned, for Ball, one of the most active 
and outspokai of these poor priests, had been put into 
Maidstone gaol in consequence of his violent harangues. 

This was the way in which the communications were 
kept up, and the organization made ready to be called into 
activity at a moment's notice. The secret was well kept 
The storm, which no politician of the time anticipated, 
burst on June loth, 1381. The uprising of the upland folk 
was simultaneous. It extaided from the coast of Kent to 
Scarborough, all through the Eastern towns. Norfolk, the 
richest English town of the fourteenth century after London, 
full of thriving artisans, who were the disciples of the poor 
priests, as the county was subsequendy their hiding-place, 
fully shared in the insurrection, for the rioters took Norwich 
and stormed the casde. On the west it extaided from 
Hampshire to Lancashire. The story of the insurrection is 
told by all the chroniclers. They connect the outbreak, it 
b true, with a trivial incident, — ^the outrage on Tyler's 
daughter and the Roman vengeance which he took on the 
ill-doer. Others ascribe the discontent to the poll-tax. 
But the cause was &r more deep-seated than a personal 
grievance and a personal outrage, as we might conclude from 
the evident concert with which the uprising was carried out 
The true cause was the incidents of villeinage, and the 
dissatis&ction felt at revived oppression. It is noteworthy 
that Kent takes the lead in the movement But there were 
no serfe in Kent To have been bom in that county, and 
to prove one's birth there, was a bar to the proceedings by 
which a lord claimed the recovery of hb serf In the many 
accounts which I have read from the county of Kent, there 
b no trace of the serf-toiure or of the serf The foremost 
place, then, which the men of Kent took, must be assigned 
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to their S3rinpathy with popular movements. It was 
traditional in the county. Kent was the headquarters of 
Cade's revolt in 1450, and took action in almost all consider- 
able events up to the days of the Commonwealth. Under 
Tyler the commons of Kent liberated Ball from Maidstone 
gaol, and a burgess of Gravesend, who had been imprisoned 
by Sir Simon Burley on a plea of villeinage. They marched 
to London, occupied Blackheath and Southwark, and con- 
strained Sir John Manly to communicate their demands to 
the king. Then they crossed the bridge and entered 
London, a thing which would have been impossible, unless 
divided counsels had distracted the city. There they burned 
John of Gaunt' s new palace and sacked the hospital of St 
John. Theu: animosity was specially directed against the 
Flemings, whom they dragged from the churches. In all 
likelihood this was the work of their associates in the dty, 
with whom the Flemish merchants were always unpopular. 
These evaits took place on the i ith, 12th, and 13th of June. 
On the last of these days, Thursday, the insurgents 
encamped in London, probably in the open space near St 
Paul's, or in Smithfidd. 

The kmg, it is said, with courage beyond his years, gave 
audience to the rioters at Mile end, and demanded what 
they wanted. They answered, ** We will that you make us 
free forever, oursdves, our heirs, and our lands, and that 
we be called no more bond, or so reputed." The king 
immediately assented. He bade them return to their homes, 
leaving two or three from each village, who should receive 
and carry back the charters. Many of the msurgents", mis- 
led it would seem by so prompt a compliance, obeyed, and 
quitted the city, and the king assigned one of his banners to 
each of the counties which had furnished complainants. It 
is more probable that Tyler was quite willing to reduce his 
forces into manageable dimensions, for we are told that thirty 
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thousand men, a luimber feu: in excess of the adult male pop- 
ulation of the city at the time, remamed under arms. The 
king, in all appearance anxious to fiilfill his pledge, set thirty 
da-ks to work in writing out and sealing the patents of 
manumission. One of these, dated June fifteenth, is pre- 
served in Walsingham, being that addressed to the author- 
ities of Hertfordshire. It frees all the king's subjects in the 
county, rf bondage, and makes them quit, i, e., free of any 
charge accruing from the past, pardons them all offences 
committed, and assures them of the king's peace. 

On Saturday morning Tyler occupied Smithfield in force. 
The king was attempting to escape from London, though 
one can hardly see whither he would have fled, as the whole 
country was insurgent He found the peasants under arms, 
halted at St. Bartholomew's Abbey, and prepared to parley 
with thenf. As he came near, Tyler bade his men fedl back, 
and advanced to confer with the king. Then Tyler was slain 
by Walworth, the mayor, who seems to have gathered a 
number of partisans together, and perhaps to have made 
them simulate sympathy with the rebels and mingle with 
them. The king appeased the enraged crowd by riding up 
to them at the peril of his life, declaring himself their mon- 
arch and their friaid. He checked Walworth and Knolles, 
who wished to attack them. He is said to have ordered the 
banners and charters of manumission to be given up, and to 
have destroyed whatever were surrendered; but this part 
of the narrative we must assuredly disbelieve. The army 
of the rebels returned to London, satisfied with his assurance, 
and soon after, for here the details of the story feiil us, 
seems to have dispersed. But though Richard spoke them 
feiir, he assured his counselors, with a dissimulation which 
could hardly be credited in so young a person, that he 
would take fiill vengeance on them hereafter. But the long- 
ing for revenge, <fis6imula^ t^ a show of patient acqui- 
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escence and even friendship, was the one steady feature in 
Richard's character. He returned to the Tower, and when 
his mother congratulated him on his safety in the evening, 
he told her that he had well-nigh lost and actually gained 
his crown on that memorable morning. Before the evening 
he issued a proclamation, commanding the departure of all 
the country fcdk from London. We are told that the order 
was obeyed. 

The peasants' war was over in a week, if we are to trust 
the account given of the events. And now the authorities 
b^^an to discover the process by which the insurrection was 
fomented, organized and developed. A letter of an enigmat- 
ical but sufficiently intelligible kind addressed by one Schep, 
formerly a priest of York, but latterly of Colchester, to the 
confederates, was discovered, and has been preserved. It 
speaks of John Nameless, and John the Miller, and John 
Carter, Piers Plowman, and John Trueman, bids them beware 
of guile in borough, and to «tand together in God's name. 
Piers Plowman is to do his work, and chastise Hob the 
robber. The confederates are assured that the king's son 
in heavai shall pay for alt, and the circular ends widi a few 
lines of doggerel. Richard did not long delay his ven- 
geance. A commission was sent into the disturbed districts, 
and the movers of sedition were claimed from the chief per- 
sons in the towns and villages. The culprits were hanged, 
some say gibbeted in chains. It is stated that fifteen hun- 
dred suffered death in the various counties. Ball was taken 
to prison at Coventry, condemned by Tressilian, and exe- 
cuted. The rolls of parliament give a list of the several 
leaders in the insurrection with a view to their being indicted. 
These are probably persons who had not been captured in 
the assize of the judges. Seventeen are set down to Nor- 
folk, twenty (four of whom are beneficed clergymen) to 
Sulfdk, four to Cambridge, deven to Essex, four to Herts, 
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twenty-three to Middlesex, one hundred and fifty-one to 
London, eight to Winchester, twenty to Kent, eight to 
Sussex, eleven to Somerset, and eight to Canterbury. Most 
of the London leaders are craftsmen and artisans. But I 
conceive that the harshness with which the rioters were 
treated by the law did not break the spirit of the pe(^le, or 
make them tamely submissive to authority, as it has not at 
other times. The peasants were dispersed and defeated; 
their leaders were tried, sentenced, and hanged ; but the 
solid fiaiits of victory rested with the insurgents of June, 1381. 
Lollardy, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was a 
religion which associated itself directly with the moral and 
material interests of its disciples. I have no doubt that the 
services which the poor priests, Bible-men, and Lollard 
preachers, had done in and after the great crisis of 1 381, is 
the explanation, in some degree at least, of the passionate 
persistence with which Lollard tenets were secretiy cher- 
ished during the whole of the fifteenth century. It was due 
to the biCX that the upland folk and the village artisans 
favored, protected, and concealed an organization which 
was reputed to be hostile to the rights of property, that the 
influential laity at the beginning of this century made no 
serious demur to the unconstitutional statute under which 
convicted heretics were, after trial in the spiritual courts, 
handed over for execution to the secular authorities, who 
were compelled to carry out the decrees of the bishops and 
their deputies. That this statute would have been rescmded 
if it had not been conceived supremely usefiil is, I am con- 
vinced, certain, if one takes account of what the temper of 
the English laity was at the time. But the woricing classes 
identified the Lollard teachers with their emancipation in 
the past and their progress in the present It is known, 
obscure as the annals of fifteenth-century Lollardy are, that 
one of the most audacious of these preachers labored long 
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in his calling, and so constandy eluded his persecutors that 
he seemed to bear a charmed life. William White, who 
had for years preached m Norfolk, disguised and hidden by 
the weavers, was at last captured in 1427, and burned at 
Norwich. He left successors to his teaching, who were as 
much trouble, more than a century later, to Somerset and 
Cranmer as he and his had been to Bedford and Chichdey. 
But what was a disservice and a danger to property, was a 
service and a security to labor. The villagers and crafts- 
men whispered the names of those men with respect and 
affection whom the landowners and the clergy had pro- 
scribed. They hid them in the day of peril, though their 
means of concealment must have been imperfect, just as 
they secreted those fragments of the Bible and their com- 
ments on its teaching which seemed to them to be the irre- 
versible charter of their liberties and of their hopes. 

They who have discussed the history of rdigious move- 
ments in England have discovered in the vigorous courage 
of those who began and continued the Puritan movement in 
England, immediatdy after the Reformation, and especially 
that early off-shoot from it, the Independent or Congrega- 
tional organization, nothing but the influence of Genevan 
experiences in the exiles of the Marian persecution. To my 
mind, and in the light of what I have read, this explanation 
is quite insufficient, though I can readily allow it a proper 
force. Geneva would have produced little fruit in the minds 
of the better off peasantry and the artisans unless it had 
found the soil already prepared by the teachmg of Lollardy. 
Wiklif is infinitely more the £ither of English Protestantism 
than Cromwell and Cranmer, Parka* and Grindal were. 
There is a saying that Cambridge bred the founders of the 
English' Reformation, and Oxford burnt them. There is a 
grain of truth in the statement The English Reformation 
took root in the minds of the people in the eastern Counties 
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not because State Anglicanism was developed in the younger 
University, but because for nearly a couple oi centuries the 
poor priest's of Wiklifs school had pursued their obscure 
but effectual labors in the east of England, and had £unil- 
iarized the minds of men with an organization which was 
first bitterly hostile to Rome, and afterwards as irreconcilable 
with Canterbury. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GOLDEN AGE AND THE LANDLORDS' 
CONSPIRACY. 

I HAVE stated more than once that the fifteenth century 
and the first quarter of the sixteenth were the golden 

age of the English laborer, if we are to interpret the wages 
which he earned by the cost of the necessaries of life. At 
no time were wages, relatively speaking, so high, and at no 
time was food so cheap. Attempts were constantly made 
to reduce these wages by Act of Parliament, the legislature 
frequendy insisting that the Statute of Laborers should be 
kept. But these efforts were futile ; the rate keeps steadily 
high, and finally becomes customary, and was recognized 
by Parliament. It is possible, that as the distribution of 
land became more general, and the tenancy of land for terms 
of years became habitual, the phenomenon which has often 
been noticed as characteristic of peasant proprietorship, a 
high rate of wages paid to the free laborer, may have been 
exhibited in the period on which I am commenting. 

The wages of the artisan, during the period to which I 
refer, were generally, and through the year, about six pence 
a day. Those of the agricultural laborer were about four 
pence. I am referring to ordinary artisans and ordinary 
laborers. Persons who plied a craA in which greater skill 
was needed, perhaps one which was rarely procurable 
except firom a distance, received more. Thus, the carpenter, 
taken generally, gets a litde under — it is a very small 
fraction — six pence. He was constantly employed in 
agricultural operations and for domestic business. But the 
plumber, who might not be so r^^ularly employed or was 
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hired from a distance, gets 6>^flf. on an average. The mason, 
whose labor was Iflcely to be suspended during winter time 
or in very bad weather, gets the full average. The joiner, 
who is employed in finer carpentry, is better paid than the 
average carpenter. It should be noted, too, that as the 
century goes on, the wages of labor tend decidedly upward. 
Nor is there any material difference, with one notable 
exception, in the payments made for labor all over England. 
It is equally well paid throughout the whole country. The 
exception is London, where the wages were from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent, over the rates paid in other places. 
This increase may be due either to the cause that the guilds 
made labor in London comparatively scarce, or to the 
greater cost of living in London, for general prices are, as a 
rule, higher in or near the metropolis ; or to the feict that 
the best craftsmen sought London as a place of employ- 
ment, and were better paid, because worth more than 
elsewhere. 

There is no reason to think that these laborers were paid 
well because their employment was precarious. Men got 
just as good wages in the fifteenth century, whether they 
were employed for a day or a year. Nor, as I have already 
observed, were the hours long. It is plain that the day was 
one of eight hours. Nor was the period of winter wages, 
when the pay was lessened, considerable, for the short-pay 
season is, when such a period is specified, only .the months 
of December and January. Sometimes the laborer is paid 
for every day in the year, though it is certain that he did 
not work on Sundays and the principal holidays. 

Very often the laborer is fed. In this case, the cost of 
maintenance is put down at from six pence to eight pence a 
week. Sometimes the laborer is paid as though he were 
fed, and a fiirther allowance for his board is given him, this 
probably being paid to some person who has contracted to 
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feed him at a rate. Sometimes the food is given in, and the 
laborer's wages are paid at the ftill average. This is 
especially the case when the workman is hired by opulent 
corporations and on their premises. There was always a 
servants' table in these establishments, and the workman is 
bidden to it without stint or grudging. I find, for example, 
at some of the Oxford colleges that ordinary rates are paid, 
and the workman is fed into the bargain. Food was so 
abundant and cheap that it was no great matter to throw it 
in with wages. 

The agricultural laborer gets about four pence a day for 
his work ; but in harvest time six pence. The practice of 
paying this person by the day instead of by the piece 
becomes commoner than it was. But piece payments are 
progressively higher than they were in the dearest period 
of the fourteenth century. The man {homo) who is 
employed as a help to the thatcher or tiler, and often to the 
mason, later on to the bricklayer, is paid at the rate of 
agricultural laborers in ordinary times, or a litde less. 
This help was sometimes a woman, as was generally the 
case in the earlier period ; and thus it is seen that women's 
work, when of what we may call an unskilled kind, was 
equally well paid with that of men. Piece work in the 
harvest field was paid at even higher rates than during 
the famous years of the fourteenth century, in which the 
laborers* combinations were so effectual and so alarming to 
employers. The full price of a laborer's board was a 
shilling a week, often considerably less; his wages were 
twice or three times the cost of his maintenance under 
contract. 

One notable feet in the economy of the fifteenth century 
is the development of the capitalist artisan. At a previous 
period of social history in England, this personage has 
scarcely an exktence. The fermer, landowner, or noble. 
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the monastery, or lay corporation, when it wants products 
on which the craftsman's labor b required, buys the material 
in a raw state, and hires the smith or other artisan to fashion 
it Thus iron and steel, lead and copper, or brass, stone, 
and lime, are either purchased raw and in bulk, or, as in the 
case of the latter articles named, are manufactured from 
chalk or limestone, or quarried by the person who requires 
to use them. There are always, indeed, some articles 
which the purchaser buys ready niade. Such, for instance, 
are lath nails, and, in certain parts of England, particularly 
the Eastern Counties, other naik, these being, I am con- 
vinced, manufactured by the local smith, when he is not 
being engaged in regular employment by others. But 
other iron articles were, at the commencement of the 
century, r^^ularly manufactured from the employer's 
material. In course of time finished articles were more 
and more purchased from what is evidentiy the stock of 
the craftsman. Take, for instance, a £uiner's wagon. 
In early times, every part of this is constandy fashioned on 
the spot as I have described. In course of time, the 
farmer buys the cart frame from one person, the wheels 
from another, and the iron- work, the most costiy part of 
the whole, from a third. Later on he purchases the whole 
article complete from the wheelwright The same is the 
case with ordinary ironwork. First he hires the smith to 
fashion it from his stock ; then he buys the article from the 
smith by weight ; then he bargains for the article he needs 
at a price, without reference to weight The special 
department in which the custom of buying materials lasts 
the longest is in building. In the Midland Counties the 
purchase of bricks and tiles, stone and lime, is continued, 
though often with special contracts for particular work, in 
which the items are not given, till the epoch of the 
Parliamentary wars. In the Eastern Counties, the old 
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system lasted longer. But in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, small repairs were often done by craftsmen, who 
send in their charges with a bill of particulars. Now the 
growth of this system proves that the artisan was beginning 
to accumulate such capital as would enable him to wait for 
and deal with customers, and therefore is indirect evidence 
that wealth was growing. 

In 1536, in order to prevent the decay of agriculture, a 
new statute orders that the owners of land taken by taiants 
to &rm shall provide proper &rm building for every holding 
from fifty to thirty acres which were so let The old system 
of cultivation by the capitalist landlord was hopdessly 
doomed. Wages were rising, prices and profits were Ming. 
During the twaity years between 1371 and 1390 the laborer 
was engaged in stereotyping his new rate of remuneration, 
and during the best part of a generation had accustomed 
himself to a scale of living and saving which was bx in 
excess of previous eijperience. During the last twenty 
years of the fourteenth century, the price of com was gready 
below the average, though it must be allowed that, when 
compared with the twenty years to which reference has so 
often been made, labor was a litde cheaper. The £ict is, a 
new class of £urmers had become, or was fest becoming, the 
employers of labor — those who were occupiers on a lease — 
and such persons were capable of striking a harder bargain 
in the open market than the old capitalist land owner was. 
In fourteenth and fifteenth century England, the laborer 
was not indeed poorly paid ; bx from it ; but had it been 
possible for the cJd system to have continued he would have 
been better off than he was under that which succeeded to 
the old. 

During the fifteenth century, however, and notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties and losses of the landowner, the value of 
land rose rapidly. The passion for acquiring land, and the 
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habit of constantly purchasing it in parcels, led during the 
fifteenth century, to the purchase of copyholds by persons 
of good means and position. It must not be imagined that 
the landowners and capitalists of the fifteenth century were 
indifferent to gain, and solely concerned with military opera- 
tions. One of the most renowned captains of Henry's wars, 
Sir John Fastolfe, after having amassed a very considerable 
fortune in the wars and having settled in Norfolk, engaged 
very actively in the business of a com dealer with the Low 
Countries. It is not surprising that the landowner strove 
to screw his tenants. It is certain that during the fifteenth 
century the landowner was unable to screw them direcdy, 
and that the rack rent is a product of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. 

In the year 1515 (by 6 Henry VIII., Cap. VI.), com- 
plaint is made of the decay of towns and the growth of 
pastures. Acts of Parliament, in the sixteenth century, 
complain that enclosures of arable and common fields are 
made for the purposes of laying them down in pasture, and 
that there is a serious increase in sheep breeding, accom- 
panied by a great enhancement in the price of sheep and 
wool. The complaint about enclosures is as old as the 
fifteenth century when the land hunger of the age, led to 
encroachment on common pastures and the forcible extinc- ' 
tion of rights over common land. 

But I do not discover that the rate of wages fells, 
though the price of wheat keeps continually, though 
slightiy, rising. Complaint is made by the city of London 
that foreign manufectures are injuriously imported, and 
that English agricultural produce is extensively exported, 
and that remedy should be supplied. 

It would have been well for the English laborer and 
artisan if no worse fortune had been before them than was 
apprehended in these several Acts of Parliament, and pro- 
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vided for, on paper at least, by these regulations. Henry 
had spent his own substance and that of his people. The 
treasures of the religious houses had been squandered in an 
incredibly short time, hurled away in the wanton waste of 
his boundless extravagance. In the short remainder of his 
life he inflicted two wrongs on his people, the mischief of 
which was mcalculable, the effects of which lasted for cen- 
turies. They were the debasement of the currency and 
the confiscation of the guild revenues. It is possible that 
the king did not understand the mischief which he was doing 
for his apologist certainly does not 

In 1543, Henry put out his first debased money. 
Hitherto the coin had contained eighteen pennyweights of 
alloy in the twelve ounces of metal, and the pound was 
coined into forty-five shillings. In the issue of 1543, the 
debasement was two ounces in twelve ; in 1545, it was six 
ounces in twelve; in 1546, it was eight ounces in twelve. 
This vile mixture was coined into forty-eight pieces. The 
process was continued by the guardians of Edward VI. 
In 1549, the alloy was six ounces, and in 1551, nine ounces, 
the pieces now being seventy-two in the pound, and the 
nominal shilling possessing less than 5j^flf. worth of silver 
in the one, and less than 2 ^^f. worth in the other. In the 
"last year of Edward's reign, 1552, an issue was put out 
of nearly the standard fineness, and nearly the weight of 
the later currency. But there is no doubt that this coinage 
was made in order to enable Edward to negotiate for the 
payment of his debts, at Antwerp, through the agency of 
Gresham, who was his factor there. 

Now it is clear that prices were rising, though slowly 
and moderately, during the first forty years of the sixteenth 
century. In the first decade the money value of the 
principal necessaries of life, com and wheat, were at the 
rates, speaking generally, at which they had stood for two 
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centuries. In the last decade they had risen by twenty to 
forty per cent ; and the rise was recognized and wondered 
at, being set down to the changes which had been made, 
as I have already stated, in agriculture. But the knowl- 
edge of the fact should have stayed Henry's hand, when 
he contemplated the great fraud which he practiced on his 
people. Silver, probably owing to the conquest of Mexico, 
was getting progressively cheaper ; and had Henry not 
taken the step he did in 1543, the rise in prices, inevitable 
after the discovery of the New World, would have been as 
slow and regular as it was during the period to which I 
have referred, as foreign trade gradually distributed the 
fruits of the Spanish conquests over Europe. 

The effect of Henry's and Edward's base money, 
though it lasted only sixteen years, was potent enough to 
dominate in the history of labor and wages from the six- 
teenth century to the present time, so enduring are the 
causes which influence the economical history of a nation. 
The proportionate money value of meat is nearly three 
times the old rates, that of com nearly two and a half 
times, that of a dairy produce, two and a half times. 
But the rise in wages is a little more than one and a half 
times. In other words, if a laborer's wages rose from six 
pence a day to nine pence, he had to pay three shillings for' 
meat, two shillings and five pence for bread, and two 
shillings and six pence for butter or cheese, where he paid 
one shilling before. And the same facts are visible in 
those products whose value depends almost entirely on the 
labor which renders them fit for the market. The price 
offish, of prepared fiiel, of building materials, rises but ai 
little above the rate at which labor rises. The producer ' 
of animal food, grain, and other agricultural necessaries 
commanded a better market than the dealer in any other 
article of value did, while labor, and those products the 
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value of which is principally derived from the outlay of 
labor, partook in the least degree in the rise of prices. 
Henry and his son had at last, though unwittingly, given 
effect to the Statute of Laborers. 

Had the offence of issuing base money not been com- 
mitted, and had prices risen through the distribution of the 
precious metals over the civilized world, the condition of 
the laborer would have still been impaired, for when prices 
are raised without there being any increased demand for 
labor, wages very slowly follow the rise. The general 
inflation of prices which I have pointed out as taking place 
in the forty years which followed Henry's base money have 
their particular explanation. But between the middle of 
Elizabeth's reign and the breaking out of the Parliamentary 
War, a period of sixty years, general prices were more 
than doubled, while a very miserable percentage of increase 
is effected in the wages of labor, certainly not more than 
twenty per cent. Wages are raised first, by an increased 
demand for labor, secondly, by a limitation of those who 
compete for employment, and, thirdly, by the regulative 
action of labor partnerships, or trade unions as they are 
commonly called. Wages may rise when profits are 
stagnant or even declining. 

The second injury which Henry put on hk people was 
the destruction of the guilds and the confiscation of their 
property. The sums he had received from the monasteries, 
and the profits which he made by debasing the currency, 
were still insufficient for his wants, and he resolved on con- 
fiscating the rest of the corporate revenues which still 
survived. In the last year, but one, of his reign, a bill 
was actually passed by both Houses for the dissolution of 
all colleges, chantries, hospitals, free chapels, etc.; and it 
is probable tfiat the universities, the colleges, and the 
public schools would have been swept away into the all- 
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devouring exchequer, had not Henry died before the Act 
was carried out. 

The corporate existence of the town long preceded that 
of the guild. It is possible that associations of traders, 
voluntarily united or recognized by some external authority, 
were active from very remote times, from the merely gre- 
garious instinct of human beings. They are traced to a 
period before the Conquest. It is probable, for instance, 
that the guild of goldsmiths in London, was an association 
. at a date earlier than the earliest extant charter of the city, 
just as it is probable that in the town of Oxford associations 
of students preceded the foundation of the University. But 
the chartered town or city was antecedent to the chartered 
guild. In course of time the associations of traders obtained 
charters, but were obscure and feeble societies, though 
rallying places for the burghers against the urban aristoc- 
racy. In time they united in a guild-hall; in time they 
constrained all the inhabitants of the city to enter in one or 
the other of the companies, and ultimately obtained the 
exclusive franchise. But the relics of an older constituency 
remained in the residential electorate of the wards. In just 
the same way the Oxford and Cambridge colleges, which 
were in the first instance tolerated excrescences on the 
academical system, became finally the monopolists of 
education and academical authority. 

The guilds gradually acquired property, sometimes 
entirely for their own ends, more generally as interested in 
the remainder of a trust. A brother of the craft would give 
house and lands to better the annual feast, which the craft 
always held ; or he might found a school, an hospital, or an 
almshouse, and after defining the amount of his benefaction, 
would leave the surplus, if any, to the discretion of the 
guild. Or he would make the guild the trustees of the 
fund from which the mass priest should receive his stipend 
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for spiritual offices, the residue being left to the guild as 
remuneration for management. Occasionally the corpora- 
tion bargained for the amount of the spiritual service, and 
refused to agree to a proposal which might be too costly 
for the fund to bear. The exacted fees for apprenticeship, 
for taking up freedom by inheritance or servitude, and 
more lately for admission into the guild by purchase. Like 
prudent men, who might be liable to occasional charges, 
they saved and invested these funds, as also gifts for lend- 
ing without usury to poorer citizens, for apprenticing poor 
boys or girls, or for marriage portions, or for widows* pen- 
sions, or for the relief of the destitute members of the craft, 
the first and the most enduring duty of the guild. The guild 
estates, the chest of the company, its revenues and rents, 
were, like the endowments of an academical college, at 
once the support of the fraternity and the means by which 
the discipline of the order or craft was maintained. The 
analogy between the guild and the college was close, and 
perhaps this was fully understood. Two guilds in the town 
of Cambridge founded out of their resources one of the 
older colleges in that University. Sometimes the perma- 
nent revenues of the guild or college were scraped together 
from the savings of the fees which bygone generations of 
applicants had paid, and the college or guild had hoarded. 

The issue of the base money was recognized to be the 
cause of dearth in the realm. Latinier preached before the 
king and lamented that the silver had become dross. All 
the good money disappeared, of course, and the king's 
credit with it. Pauperism began to show itself, and the 
people were exhorted to charity and almsgiving by procla- 
mations which issued from a gang of coiners and smashers. 
In Mary's days the rich who declined to give were to be 
denounced to the ordinary as heretics. It may be doubted 
whether, even if she had reformed the currency in her 
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reign, the old prices would have been restored. Elizabeth 
effected the reformation, but the facts were too strong for 
her, the wages of labor possessed less and less purchasing 
power, and pauperism increased. The great queen's 
government strove to stay it by insisting on the creation of 
peasant holdings, or by supplementing wages with land 
allotments of four acres to each cottage. But the evil was 
too far gone for the remedies of legislation, and a poor law, 
under which the relief of destitution was guaranteed, was 
the only expedient before her government when it was left 
fece to face with the irremediable poverty of labor. 

The English laborer, then, in the sixteenth century was 
almost simultaneously assailed on two sides. The money 
which he received for his wages was debased, and the 
assistance which his benefit society gave him in times of 
difficulty, which allowed him loans without interest, appren- 
ticed his son, or pensioned his widow, was confiscated. 
All the necessaries of life, as I have already stated, rose in 
value in the proportion generally ofi to 2^, while the 
wages of labor rose to little more than from i to ij^. 
His ordinary means of life were curtailed. The consider- 
able advantage which the London laborer and artisan had 
over his country fellow in the calling disappeared, and the 
wages of country and London hands were nearly equalized. 
This was indeed to be expected, for in the virtual decline 
of wages, the advantage of the better paid or selected 
hands would certainly be lost. But the deterioration of his 
condition was not confined to the loss of money wages. 
He lost his insurance also, the fiind destined to support 
him and his during the period of youth and age, when 
work is not open to the imperfect powers of youth, and has 
become impossible to the enfeebled powers of age. Nor is 
the extent of the loss which the working classes suffered by 
the confiscation of the guild lands to be estimated by the 
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value which was set upon the capital fund, as we may see 
from the enormous amount to which those funds have 
increased in London, where they were spared, for it is 
admitted that most of the guild or corporate estates of the 
city companies are of pre- Reformation origin. The estates 
of the guilds in country towns might not have nearly 
reached the value of the London property belonging to 
the companies, but they would hardly have been so entirely 
perverted from their original objects as they have been in 
the city, and would have remained, in some degree at least, 
to fulfill the original purposes of the donors. The country 
guilds, though not formally suppressed after being plun- 
dered, were practically superseded by the corporate action 
of the burgesses, who appropriated such income as was 
left, from fees and fines, to the common purse of the 
freemen. 

The purpose which the legislature had before it for two 
centuries had now become possible. The Statute of 
Laborers had been passed, re-enacted, invoked, and put 
into execution in vain. There is hardly a trace in the 
history of English labor and wages that the passionate 
desire of the employers of labor, that workmen should be 
constrained to accept reasonable wages, had been satisfied. 
The rise in wages, and what was even more significant, of 
articles the price of which no law could pretend to control, 
had changed the form of English husbandry fi-om capitalist 
cultivation on a large scale to the stock and land lease, and 
thence to tenancies of the ordinary farm kind on short lease, 
or to tenancies at will. But though there was a formidable 
increase in prices after the full effect of the debased currency 
was reached, there was no rise in rents. The landowner 
was paying nearly three times as much in the first years 
of Elizabeth's reign as he paid in the first years of her 
father's reign, and receiving no more rent in the later than 
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he did in the earlier period. The bishoprics were opulent 
before the Reformation, but poor after it, not so much 
because they had generally been shorn of their possessions 
by the greedy courtiers of the later Tudor princes, though 
this took place, as because rents had remained stationary 
while prices had been rising. 

The government of Elizabeth was, however, convinced 
that the legal restraint of wages was a necessity or a benefit, 
or both. Hence the Statute 5 Eliz., Cap. 4 (which enacts 
that no person shall, under a penalty of forty shillings a 
month, use or occupy any art, mystery, or manual occu- 
pation without a previous seven years' apprenticeship), 
seems to favor traders and artisans at the expense of 
laborers in husbandry, by limiting the number of the 
former and making the latter the residuum of all non- 
apprenticed labor. But the feivor is more apparent than 
real in the case of the artisan; for what the statute gives 
with one hand it takes away with another. The justices in 
Quarter Sessions are empowered to fix the rate of wages 
in husbandry and in handicrafts, and they do not let their 
powers lie idle. 
1 This expedient was at last successfiil, and was the third 
I in the set of causes fi-om which pauperism was the inevitable 
\ efiect. The two former, the base money and the confis- 
j cation of the benefit societies* fiinds, are economical, and can 
be so interpreted. The third is capable of historical proof 
The wages of labor do conform, notwithstanding the con- 
tinual increase in the price of the necessaries of life, to the 
assessments of the Quarter Sessions, and the system is 
continued under legal sanction till 181 2, and by a sufficient 
understanding for long after that date. It seems that as 
. long as the practice remained, under which the wages of the 
'. peasant were eked out by land allowances and commonable 
rights, he continued to subsist, though but poorly, under the 
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system; but that when the enclosures of the eighteenthj 
century began, and the full influence of the corn laws was 
felt, during the fourth quarter erf that century and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth, it became necessary to supplement 
his wages by an allowance from the parish fund, and thus to 
indirectly qualify the assessment which the magistrates had 
established. 

Had, however, the first two acts to which I have so often 
referred not been committed, the third would have, I am per- 
suaded, been nugatory. It was nothing more than had been 
enacted in the reign of Henry IV., and had been wholly 
inoperative, at any rate in the direction which it was in- 
tended to take — the reduction of agricultural wages ; for 
these, as we have seen, improve after the enactment. But 
it was a very different thing when the workman had been 
weakened, and he had been constrained for half a generation 
to submit to a base currency and to undergo other losses. 

The altered condition of the laborers is further illustrated 
by the rise in the price of their maintenance. In the early 
part of the fifteenth century the average cost of a laborer* s 
board is nine pence a week. In the famine year of the 
fifteenth century, 1438-9, it rose to an average ^of one shil- 
ling and six pence, a proof that the rates which I have given 
were contract prices. Nor is there much variation in the 
rate till after the issue of the base money. In 1542, board 
and lodging are put at one shilling a week; but in ten years 
from this time it rises to an average of three shillings a 
week. 

An examination of the rise which was effected in the 
price of all articles of consumption during the last sixty 
years of the sixteenth century enables us to see clearly what 
was now become the condition of those who lived by 
wages. If we look at the money value of most articles, we 
shall see that, with very few exceptions, it keeps steadily 
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increasing during each successive decade. This k not, it 
is true, precbely the feet with regard to wheat and other 
kinds of grain, for the money value of this produce is 
affected in each decade by the occasion of years of special 
scarcity and plenty. Hence, in the case of wheat or similar 
kinds of grain, it becomes necessary, if we would exactly 
interpret the change which had come over money values, to 
take a longer period, during which cheap and dear years 
neutralize each other. But the course of the seasons dur- 
ing the period which intervenes before prices have reached 
their true level and go on steadily rising, on the whole, for 
half a century, is striking and exceptional. 

I have protested before against that complacent optim- 
ism which concludes, because the health of the upper 
classes has been greatly improved, because that of the work- 
ing classes has been bettered, and appliances, unknown 
before, have become familiar and cheap, that therefore the 
country in which these improvements have been effected 
must be considered to have made, for all its people, regular 
I and continuous progress. I contend that from 1563 to 
^ 1824, a conspiracy, concocted by the law and carried out 
by parties interested in its success, was entered into, to 
cheat the English workman of his wages, to tie him to the 
soil, to deprive him of hope, and to degrade him into irre- 
mediable poverty. In a subsequent chapter I shall dwell on 
the palliatives which were adopted in order to mitigate the 
worst and most intolerable burdens of his life — ^palliatives 
which were rendered necessary by no fault of his, but by the 
deliberate malignity of Governments and Parliaments. For 
more than two centiuies and a half, the English law, and 
those who administered the law, were engaged in grinding 
i the English workman down to the lowest pittance, in stamp- 
ing out every expression or act which indicated any organ- 
ized discontent, and in multiplying penalties upon him when 
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he thought of his natural rights. I am not deceived by the 
hypocrisy which the preamble of an Act of Parliament 
habitually contains, and the assertions which are as habkually 
contradicted by the details of the measure. The Act of 
Elizabeth declares that **the wages of laborers are too 
small, and not answerable to these times;" and speaks of 
the ** grief and burden of the poor laborer and hired man," 
and thereupon enacts a law which effectually makes the 
wages small and multiplies the laborer's grief and burden, by 
allowing those who are interested in keeping him poor to 
fix the wages on which he shall subsist, and to exact a testi- 
monial fi-om his past employers and the overseers or church- 
wardens when he quitted a service, which he had to show 
before he entered another. 

By construction of law, the offence of conspiracy — ^which 
was originally a combination for tfie purpose of bringing 
false evidence against others, or for the purpose of subse- 
quently committing a crime — ^was extended to those associa- 
tions of workmen, whose purpose it was to raise the rate of 
wages by such a combination, for the whole basis of the 
practice on the subject appears to be inferential fi-om the 
statute of Edward VI., under which penalties are inflicted 
on those who combine not to do work, except at a certain 
price and for a certain time, and for implied violations of 
the 1 8th, 19th, and 20th clauses of the Act of Elizabeth, 
which must be forced in order to bear such a construction. 
But at the conclusion of the eighteenth century an Act of 
Parliament was carried, which declares all contracts, except 
between master and man, for obtaining advances of wages, 
altering the usual time of working, decreasing the quantity 
of work, and the like, illegal. Workmen who enter into 
such illegal combinations are punishable by imprisonment, 
and a similar punishment is inflicted on those who enter into 
combinations to prociu-e an advance of wages, or seek to 
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prevent other workmen from hiring themselves, or procur- 
ing them to quit their employment. Meetings and combi- 
nations for effecting such purposes are punishable in like 
manner, and offenders who inform against their associates 
are to be indemnified. This Act, it may be remembered, 
was passed when wheat was at feimine prices, ranging from 
one hundred shillings to one hundred and fifty shillings 
a quarter, and the magistrates were beginning to confess 
the atrocious cruelty of the Quarter Sessions assessment 
of wages by adopting that system of Poor Law allow- 
ances which I shall comment on hereafter. 

The mass of English workmen are far better off now 
than they were two generations ago, though population 
has greatly increased. But relatively speaking, the working 
man of to-day is not so well off as he was in the fifteenth 
century, when the population was not one-tenth of what 
it is now. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE ENGLISH POOR LAW. 

THERE has always been poverty in human societies 
when men are settled on the soil, though not, perhaps, 
more poverty than exists among peoples who are still 
wanderers, or hunters, or herdsmen. . I make no doubt 
that the ordinary hardships of human life in England were 
greater, and I am sure they were more general six centuries 
ago than they are now. Life was briefer, old age came 
earlier, disease was more deadly, the risks of existence were 
more numerous. The n-ce was smaller, weaker, more 
stunted. But the extremes of wealth and poverty were, by 
the feet of these common conditions, l^s widely separated. 
Above all things, what is now characteristic of human life, 
that one-half of the world does not know how the other half 
lives, a very moderate statement of the fact, was not true of 
the early ages of English progress. Society was small, and 
not packed densely. Not only did each man know all about 
his neighbors' affairs, but the whole machinery of govern- 
ment pre-supposed that he did. The ancient jury was not 
a body of men brought together to interpret the relevance of 
a set of feicts which they hear for the first time when they 
get into the jury-box, but a dozen men who were supposed 
to know all the facts of the case beforehand, who were held 
responsible for not knowing them, and still more responsible 
for not giving a satisfactory verdict on the facts which they 
knew. 

As the English householder in the middle ages was 
supposed to know the acts and the character of every man 
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in the neighborhood, he was equally well-informed as to 
each person's circumstances. No doubt people hoarded, 
the more because taxation was on the visible means of the 
tax-payer ; but it is certain that the periodical visits of the 
assessor must have brought out the feet of narrow circum- 
stances, poverty, and want, very plainly, perhaps over plainly, 
as destitution was, under certain circumstances, held to be a 
virtue, or at least the preparation for virtue. I cannot say 
that people did not perish from want in very bad times. I 
am tolerably sure that they did, and in considerable numbers, 
during the great femines of 1315 and 1316, when all but the 
very opulent must have been stinted. But fortunately for the 
English people, as I have frequently stated, their habit, 
even under the adverse circumstances of their existence and 
the uncleanly ways of their life, was always to subsist on 
abundant provisions of naturally high quality. They ate 
wheaten bread, drank barley beer, and had plenty of cheap 
though perhaps coarse meat Mutton and beef at a farthing 
a pound, take what multiple you please, and twelve is a 
liberal one, were within the reach of far more people than 
they now are. The grinding, hopeless poverty under which 
existence may be just continued, but when nothing is won 
beyond bare existence, did not, I am convinced, characterize 
or even belong to mediaeval life. That men died from 
want I can believe, but I do not think that they lived and 
died by inches, so to speak. There were many means by 
which occasional distress was relieved. I am not sure that 
I have been able to collect all the means. 

In the first place, the relief of destitution was the funda- 
mental religious duty of mediaeval Christianity, I might 
have said of Christianity itself In ancient polities it might 
be the duty of the state to relieve distress ; it was always 
its prudence, if it cared for security. To get abundant 
supplies of food for the poorer citizens in one way or the 
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other was the constant anxiety of democratic Athens and of 
imperial Rome. But from the very first Chifetianity trans- 
ferred this duty from the state to the individual, and to the 
voluntary corporation. The early Church undoubtedly 
preached patience, but it much more emphatically inculcated 
the duty of almsgiving. The contribution of the tithe was 
enforced in order that a third part at least of the proceeds 
should go to the relief of the d^erving poor. In the 
fifteenth century nothing moves the righteous wrath of 
Gascoigne more than the teaching of Pec6k to the effect 
that ecclesiastical revenues enjoyed by churchmen can be 
disposed of according to the dbcretion of the recipient as 
freely as the proceeds of private property. After heresy, 
simony, and sorcery, the heaviest charge which could be 
leveled against a churchman was that of avarice, and a 
covetous priest who hoarded his revenues was lucky if the 
charge of avarice was not coupled with those graver vices to 
which I have referred. We may be certain, too, that the 
duty which was so generally imposed on them by public 
opinion — the force of which is not yet extinct — ^was incul- 
cated by them on others. In times of plenty, too, food was 
often given with wages. A wealthy monastery or college 
would find a place at the servants' table for the artisans 
whom they employed without much grudging, and still 
more would the poor at the gate not be sent away empty- 
handed. Where mendicancy was no disgrace, almsgiving 
was like to be considered the most necessary and the most 
ordinary of the virtues. 

It has been often said and often denied that the monas- 
teries supplied the want which the poor law, two generations 
after the dissolution of these bodies, enforced. That the 
monasteries were renowned for their almsgiving is certain. 
The duty of aiding the needy was universal. Themselves 
the creatures of charity, they could not deny to others that 
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on which they subsisted. But some orders were under 
special duties.' The Hospitallers were boimd to relieve 
casual destitution. Hence, when Waynflete procured the 
surrender of the house of the Oxford Hospitallers, he bound 
his college to th e duties which the surrendered _hquse„ had 
performed, duties which, it is almost superfluous "to say, 
were speedily evaded. So again the preaching and begging 
friars were the nurses of the sick, especially of those who 
labored under infectious diseases. There were houses 
where doles of bread and beer were given to all wayfarers, 
houses where the sick were tended, clothed, and fed, 
particularly the lepers. There were nunneries, where the 
nuns were nurses and midwives ; and even now the ruins of 
these houses contain living record of the ancient practices 
of their inmates in the rare medicinal herbs which are still 
found within their precincts. In the universal destruction 
of these establishments, the hardest instruments of Henry's 
purposes interceded for the retention of some amongst the 
most meritorious, useful, and unblemished of them. It is 
possible that these institutions created the mendicancy 
which they relieved, but it can not be doubted that they 
assisted much which needed their help. 

The guilds which existed in the towns were also found 
in the country villages. They are traceable to the period 
before the Conquest, and Hickes long ago printed some of 
the rules under which they were constructed and governed, 
though these are in the towns of Cambridge and Exeter. 
Blomefield finds some in the Norfolk villages. Vestiges of 
their halls remained long in small villages, these halls 
being devoted to the business and occasional feasts of the 
society. They were convenient instruments for charity 
before the establishment of a poor law, and they employed 
no inconsiderable part of their revenues, collected from 
subscriptions and from lands and tenements, in relieving the 
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indigent and treating poor strangers hospitably. Blome- 
field, speaking of their feasts, says: *'Butas the poor of 
the parish always were partakers with them, I much question 
whether their revenues were not better spent then than they 
have been since they were rapaciously seized from the par- 
ishes to which they of right belonged/' (Norfolk, iii., 185.) 

Biefore the dissolution of the monasteries, but when this 
issue was fairly in view, in 1536, an attempt was made to 
secure some legal provfeion for destitution. The Act of 
this year provides that the authorities in the cities and 
boroughs should collect alms on Sundays and holy days, 
that the ministers should on all occasions, public and 
private, stir up the people to contribute to a common fiind, 
that the custom of giving doles by private persons should 
be forbidden under penalty, and that the church-wardens 
should distribute the alms when collected. The Act, how- 
ever, is strictly limited to free gifts, and the obligations of 
monasteries, almshouses, hospitals, and brotherhoods are 
expressly maintained. 

The Supplication of Beggars puts the contributions 
given to the begging friars by the people at forty-five 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three pounds six 
shillings and eight pence annually, supplied by five hundred 
and twenty thousand households. There was a consider- 
able party in England which was willing enough to see the 
monasteries destroyed, root and branch, and one of the 
most obvious means by which this result could be. attained 
would be to allege that all which could be needed for the 
relief of destitution would be derived from the voluntary 
offerings of those who contributed so handsomely to the 
maintenance of indolent and dissolute friars. The public 
was reconciled to the Dissolution by the promise made that 
the monastic estates should not be converted to the king's 
private use, but be devoted toward the maintenance of a 
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military force, and that therefore no more demands should 
be made on the nation for subsidies and aids. Similarly 
when the guild lands and chantry lands were confiscated at 
the beginning of Edward's reign, a promise was made that 
the estates of these foundations should be devoted to good 
and proper uses, for erecting grammar schools, for the 
fiuther augmentation of the universities, and the better 
provision for the poor and needy. They were swept into 
the hands of Seymour and Somerset, of the Dudleys and 
Cecils, and the rest of the crew who surrounded the throne 
of Edward. It cannot, therefore, I think, be doubted that 
this violent change of ownership, apart from any considera- 
tions of previous practice in these several institutions, must 
have aggravated whatever evils already existed. It was 
idle to expect that they who saw ancient institutions, on 
which the duty of almsgiving was imposed, not only swept 
away, but devoted to entirely different purposes, in which 
these obligations were utterly neglected, would contribute 
of their free will to the relief of destitution, even if their 
resources were as considerable as before. But as I have 
already stated, there came upon this violent change another 
and fer more formidable calamity, the issue of base money 
and the total derangement of currency and prices. Foolish 
people talk of the influx of the new silver. It had not 
reached England, and did not reach England till a genera- 
tion after, and then superficially. 

It seems highly probable that destitution and vagabond- 
age were still further developed by the decline of that 
manorial jurisdiction which had been so effective in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and the transference of 
the machinery of police from the parish to the justice's 
office or to the quarter sessions. The old system, con- 
centrating as it did the functions of local discipline in the 
steward and inhabitants of a parish, exercised a control and 
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enforced a responsibility which was indifferently compensated 
by the authority of an individual or a bench of magistrates. 
And this impression is confirmed by the almost insensible 
change from a jury who are witnesses to a feet to a jury who 
are merely judges of a fact, — a change so gradual that we 
get the first hint of it in the celebrated case of Throgmorton, 
who was acquitted in Mary*s reign, though tie legal 
irresponsibility of a jury which acquits in fece of a judge's 
ruling, or what he conceives to be the law, was only 
affirmed by Chief Justice Vaughan as late as the reign of 
Charles II. in the Quakers* case. 

There was only a step from the process under which a 
reluctant subscriber to the poor law was assessed by the 
justices and imprisoned on refiisal, to the assessment of all 
property under the celebrated Act of 43 Elizabeth, Cap. 3. 
The law had provided for the regular appointment of 
assessors for the levy of rates, for supplying work to the 
able-bodied, for giving relief to the infirm and old, and for 
binding apprentices. It now consolidates the experience 
of the whole reign, defines the kind of property on which 
the rate is to be levied, prescribes the manner in which the 
assessors shall be appointed, and inflicts penalties on parties 
who infringe its provisions. It is singular that the Act was 
only temporary. It was, by the last clause, only to continue 
to the end of the next session of parliament. It was, how- 
ever, renewed, and finally made perpetual by 16 Car. I., 
Cap. 4. 4 

The economical history of labor in England is hence- 
forward intimately associated with this remarkable Act. It 
was the result of a series of causes, each of which has been 
already commented on, the most dominant unquestionably 
being the rapid and serious rise in the money value of food 
and other necessaries, and the halting manner in which the 
rate of wages followed the rise. In the fourteenth and 
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fifteenth centuries the laborer secured increased wages in the 
midst of decreasing prices. In the sixteenth, the reverse 
which he suffered was iar more considerable than the advan- 
tage which hb forefathers had gained. 

The effect of poor law relief on the wages of labor was to 
keep them hopelessly low, to hinder a rise even under the 
most urgent circumstances. This will be seen most clearly 
in the history of wages during the seventeenth century, when 
prices of com were very high, and the laborer's standard of 
subsistence undoubtedly fell. For even if he were still able 
to maintain himself on wheaten bread, his power of purchas- 
ing other kinds of food was greatly curtailed. We must 
not be led into believing that because meat was compara- 
tively cheap — it rapidly rose to three times the old rate, 
while wages did not increase more than fifty per cent, over 
the rate in Elizabeth's reign after the first exaltation of prices 
was established — it was therefore within the range of his 
expenditure. On the contrary, the comparative cheapness 
of meat, beside that of com, is proof that the power of con- 
suming it was narrowed by the deteriorated condition of the 
mass of the people. The fact is, the relief of mere destitu- 
tion was the removal of every pmdential restraint. If the 
laborer got scanty wages, he was at least guaranteed against 
famine in sickness, in infancy and in old age, and he was, 
therefore, discouraged from exercising any foresight what- 
ever. I am persuaded that the singular indifference with 
which, on the whole, the condition of the working classes 
was viewed, in relation to profits and rent, was due to the 
impression that as the propertied classes had bound them- 
selves by law to ensure the laborer against the contingencies 
of life, the facts of the case needed no fiirther anxiety on 
the part of any person whatever, except in so far as the 
maintenance of thie destitute seriously trenched on the value 
of land. 

It has been said, and with great apparent justice, that 
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the legal relief of destitution, though perhaps incapable of 
an economical defence, is justified on the highest political 
and social grounds. If the relief of misery is left to 
private charity, the assistance given is capricious and im- 
perfect. Besides, the destitute and unrelieved are always 
dangerous; and though the forces at the command of 
modem society are powerful enough to check any outbreak, 
they cannot be, except at an enormous expense, so efficient 
as to protect property against desperate distress. Again, 
serious as the strife has been between labor and capital 
when the former is at least guaranteed against the worst 
contingencies, it would be infinitely sharper were the guar- 
antee repudiated. Nor must one forget how harsh and 
bitter life becomes when it is familiarized with the signs 
of unrelieved distress. I cannot, indeed, doubt that in the 
magnitude of modem societies the relief of the poor is a 
necessity which cannot be, however much labor makes 
progress and betters itself, repudiated or neglected. Society 
may not be responsible for nine-tenths of the misery and 
poverty within it, but it will never restrain poverty and 
misery unless it takes them in hand, and to do so is to 
relieve them. 

But the English poor law, after all, was the outcome of 
great crimes committed by government, and is aggravated 
even now by customs permitted by government. It could 
not be free from the vices of its origin, and it is still in many 
particulars made mischievous and harsh by those provisions 
and those contingencies which arise from the customs to 
which it is partly due. I have referred to the crimes of the 
Tudor government. The customs to which I take excep- 
tion have an earlier origin, and are even more enduring, 
for they have given occasion to two of the greatest problems 
of our own day,-^the housing of our poor in cities and the 
settlement of agricultural labor in the country. 

How far beggary, wretchedness, and crime, with their 
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most fruitful concomitants, drunkenness and hopelessness, 
reciprocally act on each other we cannot and never shall be 
able to tell. We know that they are the miserable circle in 
which thousands of our people, especially in London, re- 
volve. We know they have destroyed all interest, except 
in the means of the present day, in thousands. There is a 
large population which would, if it could, make war on 
society, which measures its own misery by the opulence of 
others, and is profoundly convinced that every power which 
society has and uses is employed against it These people 
live in squalid dens, where there can be no health and no 
hope, but dogged discontent at their own lot and futile dis- 
content at the wealth which they see possessed by others. 

But it cannot, I think, be doubted that when prudence 
and thrift are deliberately discouraged, and recklessness is 
inculcated by law or practice, the misery which must, it 
seems, accompany human life in society may become 
general and chronic. The legislature strove to tie the 
peasant to the soil, not, indeed, as a mere serf, for the Act 
of 1592 prescribed that every laborer's cottage in future 
should have four acres of land attached to it, — a law which 
roused the wrath of Arthur Voung in 1770, and was no 
doubt habitually broken. But it also gave him, as a com- 
pensation for the policy which permitted entails and the 
accumulation of land in few hands, the right to be a pen- 
sioner on the soil, from all real and permanent share in 
\^ which he was practically excluded. He had been robbed 
\\ by the landowner, and he was to be hereafter quartered on 
j the occupier. He had been impoverished by misgovem- 
f . ment, and was to be degraded by a charity which was to 
;j compensate him for the losses which he had sustained and 
' J for the hard measure which was being dealt out to him, but 
I which would ultimately degrade him and make him helpless 
.{and hopeless. I can conceive nothing more cruel, I had 
1 almost said more insolent, than to condemn a laborer to the 
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lowest possible wages on which life may be sustained, by an 
Act of Parliament, interpreted and enforced by an ubiquitous 
body of magistrates, whose interest it was to screw the 
pittance down to the lowest conceivable margin, and to in- 
form the stinted recipient that when he had starved on that 
during the days of his strength, others must work to main- 
tain him in sickness or old age. Now this was what the 
Statute of Apprenticeship, supplemented by the Poor Law, 
did in the days of Elizabeth. And if you go into the streets 
and alleys of our large towns, and, indeed, of many English 
villages, you may meet the fruit of the wickedness of Henry 
and the policy of Elizabeth's counsellors in the degradation 
and helplessness of your countrymen. 

Still their evils have been aggravated by other agencies. 
The cost of living in large towns has been reduced by the 
excellent and regular services of supply. In the middle 
ages most articles of food and analogous necessaries were 
fully fifteen per cent dearer in London than elsewhere. It 
is probable that at present they are as much cheaper. But to 
these economies there is one notable exception. The cost 
of house rent is enormous. Some of this cost is doubtlessly 
due to the density with which the people are packed, and 
the advantage contained in proximity to one's c^ling. But 
the cost is greatly increased by the power which the law 
confers on corporations and private proprietors to withhold 
land from the market at a minimum of cost It will be 
clear that if the law encourages an artificial scarcity, it 
creates an unnatural deamess. By permitting corporations 
to hold land in towns, and by allowing private owners to 
settle land in towns, it gives such persons a power of exact- 
ing the highest terms possible for the use of their property, 
by keeping it out of the market till they can enforce their 
price. To use an American phrase, taken from the slang 
of speculators, the Russells and the Bentincks, the Cecils, 
the Portmans, the Grosvenors, and the rest, with the cor- 
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porations, have had for a long period a ring or corner in 
the land market, and can force buyers to give famine 
prices. Now what is an injury to the moderately wealthy 
is oppression on the poor. It is well known that vile and 
loathsome buildings, probably the property of some opulent 
landowner, yield from the misery of their inmates a far 
larger rent than the plots on which the most luxurious and 
convenient mansions are built. Dives is clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fares sumptuously every day from the 
crumbs which he sweeps out of the wallet of Lazarus; and 
if Lazarus has to be fed occasionally, and at last taken care 
of permanently, the fiind which helps him comes, not from 
the pockets of those who grow wealthy from his want, but 
from those of others who are made liable in their degree to 
the same extortion. The law which levies rates on occu- 
pancy instead of on property makes the evil worse, for it 
puts the minimum inconvenience on the person who holds 
the strongest position. But they say rates are paid by 
property in the end. If so, there can be no hardship in 
making the possessor of property pay them in the begin- 
ning. The facts and their effects may be dwelt on at greater 
length below. 

Estimated by his power of purchasing wheat, the artisan 
and laborer in the last twenty years of the sixteenth, and 
the first fifty years of the seventeenth century, got pro- 
gressively less, so that in the ten years from 1641 to 1650, 
their wages were little more than the fourth of that which 
had been earned by their grandfcithers and great grand- 
fathers. In the Percy Ballads^ one of the speakers, called 
Ignorance, sings : — 

"I'll tell thee what, good fellow ! 

Before the friars went hence, 
A bushel of the best wheat 

Was sold for fourteen pence ; 
And forty eggs a penny, 

That were both good and new." 
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The price of the wheat in the song is a good deal above 
the average, though it does happen to be the price which 
prevailed just about the time of the Dissolution. The 
peasants naturally connected the change with the great 
event which had occurred before their eyes, and from which, 
chronologically, the decline in their condition commenced. 
It may have had its effect in the general cataclysm. It is 
certain that the majority of persons, most of all those who 
are quite unused to analyze the causes which lead to a 
result, ascribe to one or two events, occurring concurrently 
with an effect which makes them anxious or distresses them, 
the whole effect of which they complain. The event may 
have no relation to the phenomenon on which they rely, it 
may have a slight relation to it, it may have a partial rela- 
tion to it, but be only one in a considerable congeries of 
causes, of which the principal remain undetected. Now the 
principal factor in the progressive decline of the laborer* s 
condition was, as I have more than once stated, the issue 
of base money by Henry and Edward. 

When the prices of the necessaries of life rise, the wages 
of labor do not rise with them. Even under the best con- 
ditions of labor this will be found to be the case, or, what is 
the same thing to the economist, given a fixed order of 
things, under which the laborer is restrained from seeking 
employment in the best market, has his wages defined for 
him by a hostile authority, is made — ^as in the case of the 
agriculturist — the residuum of all labor, and is compensated 
by supplementary allowances raised by the taxation of occu- 
piers, as under the Poor Law, the exaltation in the. price 
of food is never compensated by a corresponding increase 
in the rate of wages, or, indeed, of the supplementary 
allowances. By contrast with the facts which prevailed 
before 1640, the laborer* s service sank to the worst scale 
of remuneration during the first half of the seventeenth 
century, for the price of food increased, while wages re- 
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mained stationary. By contrast with what prevailed during 
the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century, the wages 
of the laborer were again depressed during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nineteenth 
centuries, when the old rates continued, and wheat kept 
rising; for the average price between 1801 and 18 10 was 
ninety-six shillings and jfour pence, or more than double 
that which exbted in the worst decade in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. At this time it was true that some- 
thing slighdy analogous to Henry's base money occurred — 
the issue of inconvertible paper ; but the poverty of the 
poor was practically unalleviated, their wages only nomin- 
ally improved, the assessment of their earnings unchanged, 
and no thought whatever was taken of their condition by 
the Legislature, unless it be that the attempt to repress the 
violence which their unparalleled sufferings drove them 
occasionally to commit, by atrocious penal laws, may be 
called thought. 

I have litde doubt that during the civil wars and the 
Protectorate there was some little stirring among the labor- 
ers. Their wages were raised, as I have said, fifty per 
cent, above what they stood at in the times which preceded 
these civil convulsions. It is probable, too, that trades and 
manufactures made progress; it is certain that agriculture did. 
It was natural that labor should seek after a better market, 
and should acquire some mobility. The government of the 
Protector was not likely to stop this movement, and it is 
plain that labor began to stir. But the Restoration came, 
the landed interest became dominant ; the principle that the 
crown and the parliament should be employed in the interest 
of the landlord and the trader was stereotyped, and the law 
of parochial settlement was forthwith enacted. This law 
consummated the degradation of the laborer. It made him, 
as it has lefl him, a serf without land, the most portentous 
phenomenon in agriculture. 
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The English Poor Law would have ultimately devoured 
the rent of all open parishes, that is, those in which there 
were many owners, and consequently the possibility of 
housing the poor, and have enormously exalted the rent 
of all close parishes, i,e,^ those in which there was one 
owner only, who cleared off every cottage on his domain, 
had it not been for the almost simultaneous discovery of 
steam power and the substitution of machine for hand-loom 
weaving. The capitalist inventors of these processes found 
that they wanted labor (though at first it appeared that the 
discoveries would dispense with labor), and were therefore 
indifferent to the contingencies of an unlicensed settlement 
But it may be doubted whether their discoveries were an 
immediate boon to labor. The parochial system of relief 
must have been condemned long before it was imperfecdy 
abandoned, when the system of close and open parishes had 
been thoroughly developed and the outrageous injustice of 
the practice had been exhibited in its fullness. The wages 
of the mill-hand were settled by the justices, like those of 
the artisan and peasant. Children and women were worked 
for long hours in the mill, and the Arkwrights and Peels 
and a multitude more built up colossal fortunes on the 
misery of labor. Any attempt on the part of workmen to 
combine for the purpose of selling their labor at better rates 
was met with stem repression, any overt act with sharp 
punishment. The English workmen earned all the wealth 
and bore nearly all the cost during that long war on which 
the fortunes of manufacturers and landowners, the glory of 
statesmen and generals, were founded. High profits were 
extracted from the labor of little children, and the race was 
starved and stunted, while millowners, landowners, and 
stock-jobbers collected their millions from the toils of those 
whose wages they regulated and whose strength they 
exhausted. The student of economical forces can tell 
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whence that wealth came by which England stood almost 
single-handed against Europe, and subsidized the wretched 
governments whom Napoleon* humilated, — governments 
which were saved by their subjects, but who repaid these 
subjects with the Holy Alliance, a name after that of the 
League of the Public Good, which was the most hypocriti- 
cal lie ever forged in the devil* s chancery. The story of 
the workman's sufferings is told by Mr. Porter in his 
** Progress of the Nation.'* 

At last, and not at its deepest midnight, a change began. 
Tli^Jaws directed against the right of workmen to combine 
together in order to sell their wages in the best market, 
which had lasted for nearly five centuries, were repealed in 
1824. So was the Quarter Sessions assessment of wages. 
The workman was not indeed free to find his market, for 
the law of parochial settlement remained, as the shadow of 
it remains to this day. But a trade union ceased to be a 
crime. It was no longer forbidden by law. It was not, 
indeed, under the protection of law ; and I conceive that 
much of the savagery which for a long time character- 
ized the conduct of trade unions was due to the outlawry 
under which those wholesome institutions were placed. 

For nearly five centuries the legislature had declared that 
labor partnerships, that is, associations of working men 
formed for the purpose of selling their labor collectively to 
the best advantagie, were under the ban of the law. The 
motive for this repression was never concealed. It was 
designed in order to increase and secure rents and profits at 
the cost of wages. For two centuries it failed, for nearly 
three it succeeded. The experience of the English workman 
had been of its success. It was therefore in human nature 
that he should believe in the efficacy of that which the 
legislature had so long striven to repress. It is commonly 
noted that those men who have been persecuted are more 
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apt to be intolerant, when the persecution has passed away, 
than those who have never been oppressed. It is much more 
reasonable, then, that those who have been denied a right 
should conceive that the right is of inestimable value and 
should overrate its efficacy. Stolen waters are sweet, says 
the Hebrew apothegm, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant 
But such joys are as nothing to the early' delight of obtain- 
ing a liberty which has hitherto been forbidden. One has 
a right also to ask a reason for any restraint put on us. 
A workman might have laid out his money better at his 
master's tally shop than at the village store. But he objected 
to being forced to buy there, and rightly. The public- 
house may be a convenient place even for a total abstainer 
to receive his wages in, but a master should not be allowed, 
and latterly has not been allowed, to elect such a place, and 
constrain his workmen to take their money there, for all the 
Liberty and Property Defence League may say. 

Eleven years after the repeal of the Acts against combi- 
nation the new JPoor Law was enacted. The change was 
needed, but it should have followed, not preceded, the repeal 
of the Com Laws. The Com Laws were defended on the 
ground that if they raised the price of food the Poor Law 
assured the peasant his subsisttince from the land. The Act ^ 
of 1835 took away this right, except under hard conditions, 
but it left the artificial scarcity. The result was that for 
once in English history a genuine conimunjsti^ moyement 
took root in the minds of the"Engiish workmen, Jbr Chart- 
ism had only a* political mask, the principal object of the 
organization being the repeal of the new Poor Law. When 
the Com Laws were repealed, the movement collapsed. If 
it be ever revived, the motive force will be the laws and cus- 
toms which direct the devolution and permit the setdement 
of land; laws and customs which are barbarisms, and would 
be infinitely grotesque, if they were not infinitely mischiev- 
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ous and infinitely dangerous. Already there is an ominous 
sympathy with the theory for making that a national estate 
which Englishmen have been studiously excluded from 
sharing by ordinary purchase as private owners. 

Though it is a foolish dream to think that everything 
was better in the past, it is arrogant presumption to con- 
clude that all progress is a modem acquisition, and that 
we can complacently despise the wisdom of our ancestors. 
Would that we could unite the opulence of the fifteenth 
century to the civilization of the nineteenth, and diffiise or 
distribute both. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MODERN TIMES. 

WE have been able to trace the process by which the 
condition of English labor had been continuously 
deteriorated by the acts of government. It was first 
impoverished by the issue of base money. Next it was 
robbed of its guild capital by the land thieves of Edward's 
regency. It was next brought in contact with a new and 
more needy set of employers — ^the sheep-masters who suc- 
ceeded the monks. It was then, with a pretence, and per- 
haps with the intention of kindness, subjected to the quarter 
sessions assessment, mercilessly used in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, the agricultural laborer being still fur- 
ther impoverished by being made the residuum of all' labor. 
The agricultural laborer was then further mulcted by enclos- 
ures, and the extinction of those immemorial rights of pas- 
ture and fiiel which he had enjoyed so long. The poor law 
professed to find him work, but was so administered that the 
reduction of his wages to a bare subsistence became an easy 
process and an economical expedient. When the monarchy 
was restored, his employers, who fixed his wages by their 
own authority, relieved their own estates from tfieir ancient 
dues at the expense of his poor luxuries by the excise, tied 
him to the soil by the Law of Setdement, and starved him 
by a prohibitive com law. The freedom of the few was 
bought by the servitude of the many. To crown the whole, 
the penalties of felony and conspiracy were denounced 
against all laborers v/ho associated together to better their 
lot by endeavoring to sell their labor in concert, while the 
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desperation which poverty and misery induce, and the crime 
they suggest, were met by a code more sanguinary and 
brutal than any which a civilized nation had ever heretofore 
devbed or a high-spirited one submitted to. 

Such was the education which the English workman 
received from those evil days, when the government 
employed and developed the means for oppressing and 
degrading him. It is no marvel that he identifies the policy 
of the land-owner, the farmer, and the capitalist employer, 
with the machinery by which his lot has been shaped, and 
his fortunes, in the distribution of national wealth, have been 
controlled. He may have no knowledge, or a very vague 
knowledge, as to the process by which so strange, so woe- 
ful an alteration has been made in his condition. But there 
exists, and always has existed, a tradition, obscure and 
uncertain, but deeply seated, that there was a time when his 
lot was happier, his means more ample, hb prospects more 
cheerful than they have been in more modem experience. 
From one point of view, the analyst of ** the good old times" 
may be able to show that life was shorter, disease more rife, 
the market of food more unsteady, the conveniences and 
comforts of life fewer and more precarious than they now 
are. From another point of view, and that by fer the most 
accurate and exact, the relative position of the workman was 
one of far more hope and far more plenty in the days of the 
Plantagenets than it has been in those of the House of Han- 
over; that wages were, relative to their purchasing power, 
fer higher, and the margin of enjoyable income over neces- 
sary expenditure was in consequence far wider. I am 
convinced that at no period of English history for which 
authentic records exist, was the condition of manual labor 
worse than it was in the forty years from 1782 to 1 821, 
the period in which manufacturers and merchants accumu- 
lated fortune rapidly, and in which the rent of agricultural 
land was doubled. 
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During the first twenty years of the nineteenth century, 
the price of wheat was on an average ninety-eight shillings 
and six pence a quarter, 2>., 16.4 tinges the rate which pre- 
vailed on an average for the two hundred and eighty years 
in which there was practically no variation in money values, 
beyond those which arose fi-om exceptional scarcity. In the 
year 1800, when the working man was within the range of 
this extraordinary exaltation in the price of his food, the 
average wages of artisans were eighteen shillings a week in 
London. They gradually rose by about seventy-five per 
cent, during the years of dearth, being generally highest in 
the years which were characteristically dear. When greater 
plenty prevailed, they fell. In the country they were about 
one-third less than tfiey were in London. It does not appear 
that artisans had their wages supplemented by the allowance 
system, for when, in 1824, Lord John Russell moved for a 
committee to inquire into the consequences of a practice 
which had now become general, and drew his motion in such 
general terms as to include all kinds of labor, Mr. Peel 
objected that tfie reference to tfie committee would include 
superfluous subjects, and, in consequence, the inquiry was 
limited to agricultural wages. 

These wages, which I shall refer to more particularly, in 
so &r as evidence is forthcoming, fiirther on in this chapter, 
were largely supplemented by parish allowances. The 
maximum sum expended in the relief of the poor under the 
old law was in 18 18, when it was nearly eight millions, or 
thirteen shillings and nine pence per head of the population. 
The fectory hand was even worse off than the laborer, and, as 
machinery was gradually being introduced into the manu- 
fecture of textile febrics, the hand-loom weaver was worst 
off of all. Great as was the demand for labor under the 
new system, it was, unfortunately, not countervailed by an 
increase of real wages, hardly of nominal wages, for the 
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demand was for both sexes and nearly all ages. But the 
severest penury fell on those who had been, in the older 
days of manufacture, the specially skilled artisans in textile 
fabrics, for the effect of machinery is to reduce labor as much 
as possible to the functions of attention and guidance. The 
weavers, therefore, who either could not or would not 
accommodate themselves to the new order of things, suffered 
the direst reverses. It was no wonder that they looked on 
the machinery with the profoundest hostility, that riots and 
machine breaking were frequent, and that the bitterest 
animosities were engendered. Thus in 1811-12, stocking 
and lace frames had been applied to the staple manufactures 
of Nottingham, and the discontented laborers, foreseeing or 
fencying that their livelihood would be imperiled, broke into 
houses and destroyed frames. The legislature thereupon 
passed an Act inflicting, as usual, the punishment of death 
on the frame-breakers. The Act only lasted two years; but 
on the occasion of its second reading, Lord Byron warmly 
attacked it, and recommended that if the Act were carried, it 
should be so amended as to provide that the jury should 
always consist of twelve butchers, and that a judge of the 
temper of Jefferies should be always engaged to preside in 
the court. Such a judge would not have been hard to find 
at that time. 

It is easy to prove that the great movement of modem 
days, the employment of mechanical in the place of human 
forces, operates ultimately in cheapening produce and in 
bettering the wages of labor. But until that is brought 
about, the producers on the old lines may be subjected 
to severe privations. Nay, unless precautions are taken 
against the abuse of labor on the part of employers, it is 
very possible that the mass of those who work under the 
new system may sink into a lower position than that which 
they previously occupied when they were engaged with the 
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old. The efficiency of labor may, by the use of mechanical 
expedients, be greatly enhanced, but unless the demand for 
labor is simultaneously enlarged, the profits of the employer 
may be increased enormously, while the wages of the work- 
men may even be lessened. Such a result may be further 
assisted by the temporary monopoly of patents. That the » 
patents of Arkwright and Peel secured enormous fortunes 
for these inventors, or purchasers of inventions, we all know; 
that they ultimately cheapened production is equally clear; 
that they gave England well-nigh a monopoly in the supply 
of textile fabrics is as manifest; but it does not strictly follow 
that the English workman was better paid. The handloom 
weaver was undoubtedly impoverished, but I do not find 
that the machine weaver bettered his position. His wages 
remained low, his means were even straig|^ened, and the S 
misery of the manu&cturing districts was much greater than 
that of the agricultural. 

The distress of the English workman during the earlier 
years of the nineteenth century was heightened by the issue 
oi a depreciated paper currency. The history of that 
depreciation, the causes which brought it about, and the 
consequences which followed fi-om it, have been told so 
exacdy and so exhaustively by Mr. Tooke, that, in my 
opinion, that branch of monetary science which is concerned 
with the functions of paper currency has had no sutastantial 
addition to it since he wrote, though one fi*equently meets 
with the heresies and the fallacies which this acute writer 
detected or refuted by anticipation. The effects of the 
depreciated currency fell, as usual, with more severity on 
labor, and on those generally who had small incomes, than 
it did on those who could interpret the discount on the 
currency, and make a profit by their interpretation. In 
1813, the premium on gold — /.<?., the depreciation of the 
paper — ^was nearly thirty per cent, and nominal wages were 
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therefore in reality little more than two-thirds of their 
reputed value. The injury which was done to all was made 
a pretext for continuing the mischief beyond the time in 
which it could have been removed ; but it has often been 
found to be the case in the economical history of England 
that a demonstrated wrong has been defended and its con- 
tinuance supported on the plea that to do justice to the 
many would inflict a loss on the few. 

In 1 8 14, the quarter sessions assessment and the com- 
pulsory apprenticeship- enacted by the Act of Elizabeth were 
abrogated. They had done their work thoroughly, and the 
regulation of the laborers' wages had been so completely 
successful that they were made mechanically to follow the 
price of food — ^a sure proof that wages are down to the level 
of subsistence. Thenceforward they were regulated by the 
farmers and the employers. . There had been symptoms 
already that the justices were a little too considerate of the 
laborers' necessities. Besides, the Speenhamland Act, as it 
was called, of 1795, had authorized the allowance system, 
under which the employer of labor paid half the wages, and 
the ratepayers, employers or not, contributed the other half. 
The farmers, therefore, had only to meet together, when 
wheat was one hundred shillings a quarter, and meat by the 
carcase was 7}4d, o. pound (having been less than half the 
price twenty years before), and agree that they would pay 
their workmen a shilling a day, with the rider that the rest 
of the public should pay him another shilling, which they 
took care to assess, collect, and distribute at their discretion. 
It is no wonder that, except in the fact that the breadth 
of arable land was greatly increased, and* that locally certain 
improvements were made in the breed of sheep, very little 
real progress was made in agriculture during the sixty years 
between 1780 and 1840. The Board of Agriculture, over 
which Young presided with such efficiency and diligence, 
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was dissolved, and agriculture has never since, unfortunately, 
been made the object of a department of State. For some 
unexplained reason, the political party which has had the 
principal management of public affairs since the first Reform 
Bill, has always been averse to the revival of this department, 
and their rivals, who are perpetually talking about the 
necessity for it when out of office, have as strangely 
neglected to renew it when they have been in. 

The abolition of compulsory apprenticeships in such call- 
ings as were specified in the Act of Elizabeth, or had been 
interpreted to come under its conditions, and the settlement 
of wages by the quarter sessions assessment or other magis- 
terial authority, was not considered a boon by the artisans in 
1 8 14. In the first place, the repeal of Elizabeth* s Act was 
demanded by the employers of labor, and it was, therefore, 
suspicious. In the next, the legislature from time to time 
had referred trade disputes between employers and employed 
to certain permanent authorities. Besides, the capitalists 
were exceedingly averse to any restraints on the employment 
of apprentices under the old system ; and it was concluded, 
not without reason, that the repeal of the legal necessity 
would be followed by a rush into the calling. It should be 
remembered also that the change was effected at a time 
when the distress of the working classes was the deepest, 
that the avowed object of the repeal was to cheapen labor, 
and that every effort was made then and thereafter to 
sharpen the edge and expedite the use of the hateful laws 
which had been constantly enacted up to 1800 against com- 
binations of workmen, and were still strictly enforced. 

In point of fact, the sufTerings of the working-classes 
during the dismal period on which I have dwelt might have 
been aggravated by the practices of employers, and were 
certainly intensified by the harsh partiality of the law; but 
they were due in the main to deeper causes. Thousands of 
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homes were starved in order to find the means for the great 
war, the cost of which was really supported by the labor 
of those who toiled on and earned the wealth which was 
lavished fi-eely, and at good interest for the lenders, by the 
government. The enormous taxation and the gigantic loans 
came from the store of accumulated capital, which the 
employers wrung fi-om the poor wages of labor, or the land- 
lords extracted from the growing gains of tfieir tenants. To 
outward appearance, the strife was waged by armies and 
generals; in reality the resources on which the struggle was 
based, and without which it would have speedily collapsed, 
were the stint and starvation of labor, the overtaxed and 
underfed toils of childhood, the underpaid and uncertain 
employment of men. Wages were mulcted in order to 
provide the waste of war, and the profits of commerce and 
manufacture. It is no wonder that working-men have 
no great trust in government by party, for the two great 
historical parties have fleeced and ground them down with 
impartial persistence. 

Employers have constantly predicted that ruin would 
come on the great industries of the country if workmen 
were better paid and better treated. They resisted, and 
have resbted up to the present day, every demand which 
workmen have made for the right of association, for the 
limitation of children's and women's labor, for the shortening 
of hours, for the abolition of truck, for the protection ot 
their workmen's lives and limbs from preventable accidents, 
and are now appealing to the doctrine of liberty of contract, 
after having for centuries denied the liberty. This miscon- 
ception as to the consequences which would ensue from just 
and, as events have proved, wise concessions, has not been 
due to a cunning selfishness, but to the natural disinclina- 
tion which all men have to make those efforts which have 
always compensated the loss which they thought that they 
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foresaw, and have frequently turned it into a gain. For it is 
a remarkable and an indisputable result of those interfer- 
ences with what is apparently free action, that when their 
justice or necessity has been demonstrated, and the change 
or reform or restraint has been adopted, benefit instead of 
injury to the imperiled interest, strength instead of weak- 
ness, have been the consequence. The concession of the 
right of combination was thought to be an infinite peril, and 
the workmen have gradually learnt their proper strength, 
and what is far more important, the strength and solidity 
of the calling in which they are engaged, and the profits 
which are required in order to secure itS continuity and 
their employment. They are getting to know what is 
the point at which cost will cripple production, and may 
be safely trusted not to destroy by excessive exactions that 
by which they live. The Factory Acts were believed to be 
the death-blow to English manufacture, and they have made 
labor more efficient, more intelligent, more decent, and 
more continuous, without trenching on profits. Only three 
years ago, the l^^lature determined on abolishing some of 
the fictions which lawyers had induced over the theory of 
common employment, and the same predictions of ruin were 
uttered. The law was passed, however, and a concession 
being made to the employers, under which, as is so often 
mischievously done, they were allowed to contract them- 
selves out of the law, they eagerly clutched at the oppor- 
tunity, as though the whole life of thieir industry depended 
on their being able to save a few shillings a year in remedy- 
ing the losses of their own heedlessness, or a few pounds 
which might, properly spent, obviate the risk and ensure 
that justice should be done. The Parliament and the 
Law, which never do better work than when they arbitrate 
between timid interests, have over and over again by their 
action demonstrated the futility of these apprehensions and 
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the folly of these fears. The only pity is, that Parliament 
has not had the courage to extend its action. 

The old laws against combination and the doctrine of 
trade conspiracies were so dangerously wide, so capricious 
and uncertain, that at last the exasperation and anger of 
the workmen became excessive. The country was honey- 
combed with secret societies, and political disaffection was 
coupled with social discontent The complaints of hungry 
workmen were met by the Peterloo massacre, and the 
demands for political reform, which the workmen had been 
instructed to consider remediable, by the Six Acts. In the 
early history of the English people, the bias of judges and 
law courts was directed toward the emancipation of the 
peasant and the maintenance of personal rights. The pro- 
cess by which the serf became the copyholder was greatly 
assisted by the interpreters of tfie common law. But from 
the days of the Stuarts, the judges were servile, timid, and 
the enemies of personal liberty. Over and over again 
Parliament has interposed to sweep away precedents which 
have coerced natural liberty, and interpretations which have 
violated justice. For generations it seemed that the worst 
enemies of public and private liberty were those courts 
whose duty it was to adjudicate equitably and to state the 
law with fkimess. The English people owes much to the 
persevering acuteness of Bentham and the high-minded 
courage of Romilly that it was delivered at last from the 
Kenyons and the Eldons. 

The credit of abolishing the combination laws is due to 
Joseph Hume. He procured a committee in 1824, took 
evidence, reported to the House, and obtained an instruc- 
tion from it to the Chairman of Committees that a Bill should 
be drafted on the lines of eleven clauses dealing with the 
combination laws, and four which examined the effect of 
certain prohibitions put on artisans going abroad. The 
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Committee declared itself unable to express any opinion 
on the propriety of removing the prohibition then put on the 
exportation of machinery. The Bill appears to have passed 
without debate or opposition, for I find no record of any 
such debate in Hansard. The Act inflicted penalties on 
such combinations as attempted to further their ends by 
violence. 

It was inevitable that the working classes should im- 
mediately take advantage of the powers which the law had at 
last awarded to them. For nearly five centuries law after 
law had been passed under which the workmen's wages had 
been regulated, for the reputed advantage of their employers. 
The English law has never affected to ^1^ the price of food, 
though sometimes proclamations have pretended to do so, 
and local authority has occasionally been empowered to pub- 
lish fair prices. But when a scarcity of labor occurred, due 
to natural causes, it attempted to control the claims of the 
workmen. For more than two centuries the law was a com- 
plete feilure. For nearly three, as I have shown at length, 
it was a complete success. Now it was entirely natural for 
the workmen to believe that what they had gained at last 
was a boon, since their employers had so long and so suc- 
cessfully deprived them of its use. The employers and 
Parliament became alarmed, and revised the Act of 1824, 
though they did not venture on materially modifying it. 

The ingenuity of the judges, always interested in the 
defence of property and very little friendly to that of liberty, 
discovered that the common law against combinations was 
still alive, and a series of prosecutions on false or frivolous 
grounds was undertaken, convictions recorded, and punish- 
ments inflicted. Mr. Howell has collected several instances 
of these trials, and comments on the general dissatisfaction 
felt among working men at the administration of the law. 
The ultimate emancipation of trade unions or labor partner- 
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ships from die difficulties and hindrances to which they were 
still exposed, and from the disabilities which precedents had 
put on them, is of very recent date. 

The condition of the agricultural laborer has been dif- 
ferent from that of the artisan. Scattered and incapable of 
combined action with his fellows, bowed down by centuries 
of oppression, hard usage, and hard words, with, as he 
believes, every social force against hini, the landlord in league 
with the farmer, and the clergyman in league with both, the 
latter constantly preaching resignation, and the two former 
constantly enforcing It, he has lived through evil times. 
Under the allowance system, he seems to have been guaran- 
teed against starvation, and under the law of parochial 
setdement he avenged himself on some of his oppressors, 
though not on the worst, those who, on one pretext or 
another, quartered him on another parish, employed him on 
quarter sessions' or formers' vestry assessment wages, and 
left others to supplement his wages by the allowance, and to 
support him when they had worn out his body, as they had 
worn out his spirit long before. There is nothing in the 
history of civilization more odious than the meanness of 
some English landlords, except it be their insolence. They 
have been abetted by the foolish farmers, who ground down 
their laborers in order to enrich the landlords, and have 
finally sacrificed themselves to the rent-rolls of profligates 
and gamblers. 

The sharpest trial they had to bear was the wholesome 
surgery of the new poor law. This femous measure, which 
was so necessary, so harsh, so inopportune, so unjust, was 
modelled on the practice which had been adopted in two 
Nottinghamshire parishes, Southwell and Bingham, in the 
former of which the workhouse test was organized by Sir 
George Nichols, in the latter by Mr. Lowe, the fether of an 
eminent statesman and very rigid econombt of the laissez- 
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faire school. The experiment of these two parishes was 
made the type of the new system. It is only .just to say, 
that what might have been fairly equitable to all, though still 
severe in the last degree to the agricultural laborer, was 
mutilated by the owners of the close parishes, who succeeded 
in making others pay for the maintenance of their laborers, 
as all the landed interests had made the occupiers pay. 

The beneficent restraints of the Factory Acts were not 
extended to the children of agricultural laborers engaged 
as helps to the paternal employment Much of the activity 
which assisted the agitation for those excellent acts and 
insured their success, was the hostility felt by benevolent 
landowners to over-prosperous manufecturers. Even if the 
language employed by them did not warrant this inference, 
and the tactics they adopted did not confirm such a con- 
clusion, the feet that agricultural children were not pro- 
tected against premature labor would prove my contention. 
One does not see why they should not have been protected. 
The exposure of young children to weather, the custom of 
putting them under brutal carters and ploughmen, the com- 
mon practice of sending them to drive birds fi-om newly- 
sown fields in the most inclement seasons of the year, with 
scanty food and clothing, was, I imagine, as likely to be in- 
jurious to their health and growth as employment in mills. 
But the desire to secure an increasing rent, to be procured 
by the stint of the laborer, is, I imagine, as keen a passion in 
the bosom of the landlord as that of getting an increased 
profit from the unsuitable labor of women and children or 
fi-om the misery of the fectory hand has been ever in tfie 
constitution of the manufacturer. 

I do not remember, in the very extended study which I 
have given to the history of agricultural labor and wages 
during the six centuries for which there is recorded and 
continuous evidence, that,* in the worst experiences of the 
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laborer, he was till very recently open to the risk of having 
his young children of either sex taken from him, and put 
under the care of a gangmaster, with a view to their laboring 
in the fields, being housed for the night in barns, without the 
pretence of decency, not to say comfort, and, apart from the 
obvious degradation of their condition, exposed to the 
coarse brutalities of the manager of children's labor. But 
in the Eastern Counties it appears to have been till recently 
the practice, perhaps still is, for farmers to contract for the 
services of agricultural gangs, /.<?., of crowds of children set 
to work under an overseer who had hunted them up. The 
practice, I remember, was defended on the ordinary ground 
of cheap labor being a necessity for profitable agriculture, 
which, when it is interpreted, means that tenant formers are 
too cowardly to resist rents which they cannot pay, except 
by the degradation of those whom they employ. That a 
peasantry, underpaid and underfed, should be constrained to 
submit tfieir children to such an odious and demoralizing 
slavery, is unhappily intelligible ; that the middle-man can 
be found to undertake the ofiice of such an agency, is a fact 
to be regretted but expected; that farmers should allow 
themselves to employ such an expedient, is scandalous ; but 
that they who pretend to consider the condition of the poor, 
and to be active in the interests of humanity, should be com- 
placent and silent, is a negligence which ought to bring its 
punishment, or is an acquiescence in ill-doing which I do 
not care to characterize. 

Some twenty or more years ago, Mr. Girdlestone, a 
clergyman in a country parish in the west of England, and 
then or subsequently a canon of Bristol, called attention to 
the miserable condition of agricultural labor in that part of 
England with which he was familiar. The agricultural laborers 
of Devon are more than ordinarily numerous, for within the 
memory of man, a lucrative local industry, cloth weaving, 
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has decayed, and the ordinary population has been swollen 
by the accession of unemployed weavers. Mr. Girdlestone 
had the ordinary fate of those who attack, the doings of the 
landed interest. His better behaved opponents denied the 
accuracy of his statements, and published their own account 
of the facts. His rougher critics, the farmers, threatened him 
with violence and the horse-pond. It is not quite clear that 
his poor clients thought him their kindest friend in letting 
the world know what was their condition, for employers in 
country places have many opportunities of letting their 
workmen feel that discontent or complaint, even if expressed 
by an advocate, is dangerous. Quarter sessions* justice is 
very often, apparently, partial, but the tender mercies of 
farmers to their laborers are the reverse of gentle. Nor, 
indeed, is there much good done in calling attention to such 
fects as Mr. Girdlestone disclosed, unless the remedy is clear 
and can be applied immediately. Even the activity of the 
press, now far more searching than it was twenty years ago, 
and the tenderness of the public conscience, are apt to be 
transitory. Besides, though modem England is curious and 
sensitive, we may be certain that much unrecorded wrong is 
done. The public prints do not know everything, and 
might find it inconvenient to know everything. 

Some years later, Joseph Arch, a Warwickshire peasant, 
undertook the heroic task of rousing the agricultural laborer 
from his apathy, of bearding the formers and the land- 
owners, and of striving to create an agricultural laborers' 
union. I believe that I was the first person in some position 
who recognized his labors, by taking the chair at one of his 
meetings, and I have been able to see how good his judg- 
ment has been, how consistent his conduct, and how pro- 
digious are his difficulties. I believe he has done no little 
service to his own order, but I conclude he has done more 
for the general interests of labor, if only by showing how 
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universal is tfie instinct that workmen can better their con- 
dition only by joint and united action. And it should be 
said, that other workmen, trained for a longer period in the 
experience of labor partnerships, have aided, and that not 
obscurely, the undertaking in which Arch is engaged 

The difficulties in creating and maintaining a labor part- 
nership of agricultural hands are very great In the darkest 
period of their history, artisans, even when their action was 
proscribed by the law, still clung together, had common pur- 
poses, took counsel, though secretly and in peril, and struck 
agamst oppressively low wages. But for three centuries at 
least, agricultural laborers have had no organization what- 
ever on behalf of their class interests. I shall have written 
in vain if I have not pointed out how effectively the 
employers of rural labor contrived to enslave and subdue 
them. It is hard to see hqw any one could have hoped to 
move them. But even when they were moved, it [was still 
more difficult to make the units cohere. 

There still exist in all their mischievous force two £ictors 
in the evil legacy of the past, which exercise a mischievous 
influence on the fortunes of English industry. One of these 
is the permission still given to accumulate land under settle- 
ments, and to suggest its devolution by primogeniture. The 
other is the unfeimess which puts local taxation on the occu- 
pier in place of putting it, in part at least, on the owner. 
The first of these is pardy an inheritance of the Norman 
conquest, partly a result of the great War of Succession in 
the fifteenth century, partly the acqu^iescence of corrupt 
courts of justice in conveyancing practices, which were con- 
trary to public policy, and to the declared purposes of the 
common law. The second begins with the poor law of 
Elizabeth. 

Some of the working classes in London, and those who 
have been long educated in the machinery of labor partner- 
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ships, have at last regained the relative rate of wages which 
they earned in the fifteenth century, though, perhaps, in 
some particulars, the recovery is not complete. I can illus- 
trate what I mean by givmg the details which I promised 
above. From 1449 to 1450, divers workmen were engaged 
m building at Oxford. The head mason got 49. a week for 
nine months in the year ; the others, 3^. 4^. for ten. For 
two months the under masons got 2S. lod. Now a multiple 
of twelve will fairly represent, except in house-rent, the 
general difference in the cost of living at the present paiod 
and that to which I have referred. In modem values, then, 
these sums represent 48 j. , 40^., and 349. Mr. Howell in- 
forms us that the building trades in London in 1877 had 
reached 7^. i}4d, sl day, or 42s. gd, a week. I am not in- 
formed whether this rate is for the whole six days, and for 
how many days in the year it piay be. reckoned on. The 
workman of the fifteenth century only missed eighteen days 
of the year, of which a fortnight was at Christmas, three 
days at Easter, three at Whitsuntide, and six on other days 
scattered over the year. My reader may care to see the 
average prices for the two years 1449-50. Wheat was 
5^. lod. a quarter; malt, 3^. io}4d.; oatmeal, ss.; beef, 
4^. id. the cwt.; mutton, 4^. 6d.; pork, 5s.; geese, 4^.; 
fowls, i}4d.; pigeons, 4^. a dozen; candles, is. id. the 
dozen pounds; cheese, J/sd. a pound; butter, }4d.; eggs, 
SH^. the hundred of 120; firewood, i^. 10^ d. the load; 
shirting, 6d. yard; and cloth, is. s'Xd If my reader 
cares to construct a table for himself fi-om these fects, he will 
find, I think, that, leaving out house-rent, the most formid- 
able Item in modem, the most trivial in ancient times, my 
multiple of twelve is moderately low. 

I have taken the best prices of artisan labor in the best 
English market for such labor m order to contrast them, 
improved as they are by the mechanism of a trade union. 
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with the prices paid spontaneously in a county town in 
England four hundred and thirty-four years ago. I will 
now contrast the lowest prices of the most poorly paid 
laborer (not, mdeed, that in London, where the extremes 
of poverty are to be expected and are witnessed, but) in 
places where, if kindness can discover and aid struggling 
and ill-paid industry, the search will be made and the assist- 
ance accorded, with the remuneration of the same kind of 
labor more than four centuries ago. 

Women's labor in agriculture is rare in the fifteenth 
century. When it is found, it varies from two shillings a 
week, paid in hay and harvest time, to one shilling and six 
pence ; for ordinary field work, such as hoeing com, I have 
found it as low as one shilling, the rate paid old women for 
weeding pitched pavements. In the calculations made as 
to the rate of women's wages in the agricultural districts, 
supplied by Mr. Villiers, in i860, the average given is four 
shillings and two pence. But if the price of this kmd of 
labor had risen as highly as that of other commodities has, 
the wages of a woman laborer in husbandry would be from 
twenty-four shillings, the best paid, and eighteen the ordi- 
nary rate, to twelve shillings the most poorly paid. I do 
not know whether any material increase has occurred in 
such wages since i860, very little information being given 
as to the amount generally paid, and I think that such an 
outgoing would have been put prominently forward as 
a further cause of agricultural distress ; but even if it be the 
case that it has increased some twenty-five per cent, and is 
now at six shillings, the wages of ordinary agricultural 
labor earned by women are not more than a third of the 
amount which they were four centuries ago. 

In almost all comments on the wages paid the agricul- 
tural laborer, they who invite our attention to the facts in 
the public prints, and are invariably the landowners, dwell 
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with satisfaction on the indirect allowances made to the 
peasant, his low-rented house and garden, his bit of potato 
ground, his occasional payment in kind by a periodical 
bushel of unsalable wheat, and the concession of collecting 
wood or getting an allowance of loppings and roots as fiiel, 
and insist that these are substantial additions to his weekly 
earnings. Undoubtedly he would be worse off without 
them, and generally when they are given they are in 
addition to such wages as the laborer could not live upon 
alone. But it should be remembered that these are to be 
compared with the &cts of far better days, of a time in which 
the peasant's hut and curtilage was occupied at a fixed rent 
of two shillings a year, which, treated by the multiplier 
given above, would be less than sixpence a week at present; 
that the curtilage of his cottage was far larger than the 
villager's garden is in our time ; that he had his share in 
the common of pasture ; that he was able to keep poultry, 
probably a cow, certainly pigs; that his employers con- 
stantly gave him portions of food under the name of non- 
chenes, daily ; and that in harvest-time his wages were not 
only increased, but he was frequently boarded as well I 
do not imagine that the present privil^es and allowances 
of laborers in husbandry are to be reckoned as spontaneous 
acts of generosity on the part of employers, in whom I have 
never seen any such tendency, but simply as the curtailed 
and by no means equivalent survivals of much larger and 
more solid advantages, which could not, perhaps, with 
safety, be suddenly and entirely extinguished. 

It is probable, too, that the wages of labor were fer more 
continuous in agricultural operations than they are at 
present. The farmer, before the use of machinery in 
substitution for human forces was adopted, and for a con- 
siderable time after it was familiar, employed his hinds in 
many kinds of service for which mechanical means are now 
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found. We learn from Young that many improvements 
had been made in the implements employed in agriculture, 
and his English tours are fiill of engravings of such 
machines as he found in use. But sowing, reaping, mowing, 
and threshing were all done by hand, ploughing, of course, 
and the building of ricks. It was Young's great desire to 
see improved ploughs adopted, and with them much more 
rapid and clean work, with less wear for man and cattle. 
Now, many of these necessary processes are effected by 
machinery, sowing universally, mowing generally, reaping 
and binding frequently. Ricks are often built.by means of 
elevators, and the threshing of com is invariably done by 
machines. But the six or eight weeks of the laborers' hay 
and com harvest were what he relied on for supplementing 
the scanty eamings of the rest of the year, and were con- 
stantly the source from which he supplied himself with the 
extras, over and above the bare food, of fuel, house-rent, 
clothing, and casualties. He expected to have much work 
in the bam during winter at threshing, and now the use of 
the flail is a lost art. It is more than likely that the short- 
ening of his exceptional advantages, and the change which 
has come over the previous regularity of his occupation, 
would be very indifferently compensated by a rise of twenty- 
five per cent in his wages when he is employed. 

I stated in a previous chapter that the day was one of 
eight hours' work, and grounded my opinion on the fact 
that winter wages were reckoned to be payable only in the 
months of December and January, and from the fkct that 
extra hours, sometimes as many as forty-eight in the week, 
are frequently paid for by the king's agents when hurried 
work was needed. These hours, of course, were not con- 
tinuous, being broken for nonschenes, dinner, and supper in 
the summer, and for nonschenes and dinner in the shorter 
days. During the winter solstice it seems that only the 
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dinner-time was allowed. Even when the Act of Elizabeth 
and the regulations of the quarter sessions prescribed a day 
of twelve hours all the year round, for this is in effect the 
meaning of the clause, two hours and a half were allowed 
for rest, and the day was brought down, on an average, to 
nine hours and a half But this was precisely one of those 
prescriptions which laborers would be sure to resist and 
employers would find it expedient not to insist on. That it 
was evaded is, I think, clear from the fact that the quarter 
sessions' ordinances constantly call attention to the law, and 
remind artisans of the penalties they incurred, — a penny for 
every hour of absence. Employers were very likely to dis- 
cover that the laborer's resistance to an excessively long 
day was not entirely personal, and that the work might 
suffer from the workman's weariness or exhaustion. Now 
the quality of the work in the old times of which I have 
written is unquestionable. It stands to this day a proof of 
how excellent ancient masonry was. The building, from 
the construction of which I have inferred so much as to 
work and wages, is still standing as it was left four centuries 
ago. I am persuaded that such perfect masonry would 
have been incompatible with a long hours' day. You may 
still see brickwork of the next century, which I venture on 
asserting no modem work would parallel ; and within five 
minutes' walk of it Roman brickwork, probably sixteen 
centuries old, which is as solid and substantial as when it 
was first erected. The artisan who is demanding at this 
time an eight hours* day in the building trades is simply 
striving to recover what his ancestor worked by four or five 
centuries ago. 

The employer in our day is unknown probably to nine- 
tenths of his workmen. Their relations are generally with 
his agents and overlookers only, and probably must remain 
so. But it will be evident that the more able and shrewd 
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the employer is, the greater will be his profits, because such 
mental qualities are rare ; and the more difficult his workmen 
make his position, either by slackness or slovenliness of 
work, or by the necessity of supervision, the greater do they 
themselves make his profits to be. He has a large margin 
fi-om which he can save in the competition with those who 
are engaged in the same calling, by the reduction of the 
middleman's charges. He has another large margin fi-om 
which he can save, in the character of his workmen and the 
goodness of their work, for the better this is than the aver- 
age, and the greater its efficiency is, the cheaper it is to him. 
If, however, this quality of excellence becomes general in 
workmen, they ultimately have it in their power to attach a 
portion of his profits, by a demand for higher wages, and by 
a conviction that he will not forego a cessation of his advan- 
tage by refusing to part with a portion of it It will be 
found, I believe, that those heads of firms who best know 
their business are most amenable to the reasonable demands 
of their workmen, and the analysis given above shows that 
the reason of this is that they make greater profits than 
their rivals. 

To the historian, as distinguished fi-om the mere annalist, 
the narrative of the varying fortunes which have attended 
on these centuries of work and wages is immeasurably 
mstructive. Whatever claim other people may make to a 
share in the common work of civilization, the English race 
may justly affirm that the English people has instructed 
mankind in the machinery of government, and in the process 
by which fi-eedom may be secured in the fiillest measure to 
all, and the administration of public affairs may be effectively 
carried on. The institutions of England have been copied, 
with more or less success, by all civilized races. They may 
be faulty, but they contain the best agencies which experi- 
ence has discovered and practical wisdom has adopted. 
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We do not owe them to the dynasties which have ruled in 
England, for the English constitution has been wrested from 
the several families who have been permitted from time to 
time to be at the head of affairs, and have one and all con- 
spired against the welfare of those who have endured them, 
tUl, more frequently than any other people, the English have 
deposed them, and driven them away. We do not owe 
them to statesmen and lawyers, for they have constantly 
abetted their employers in those purposes which have been 
so happily baffled. We do not owe them to the English 
aristocracy, which has been by turns turbulent, servile, and 
greedy, and it is now probably the most unnecessary, as a 
body, that any civilized society exhibits and endures. We 
do not owe them to the Church, which has been, since the 
days of the first Edward, the willing servant of statecraft, 
and has rarely raised its voice against wrong-doing. Had 
the English people relied on the mere machinery of its gov- 
ernment, and the character of those who have manipulated 
this government, it would have never been an example and 
a model of civilized organization. 

The fact is, even in the darkest time, there still was some- 
thing which despotism feared or discovered that it must fear. 
England has never been entirely without a public opinion, 
which has been constantly acute, and has not infrequently 
been dangerous. There have always, too, been public men 
who could give effect to that opinion, and make it strong by 
marshalling it The traditional parties have in turn thriven 
or become powerful, — ^the one by appropriating at its con- 
venience the work of those who have interpreted and formu- 
lated popular demands; the other by putting itself at the 
head of all interests which are hostile to the public good, 
and by rel)ring on the organization which is sure to be 
developed on behalf of such interests, and on apathy, igno- 
rance, or unintelligent discontent But by dint of patience 
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and by Watching for opportunities, the English people has 
developed a system which, though far from perfect, has 
achieved much of that which had long been the Utopia of 
philosophers. But the reforms which have been effected 
are the work of the people, and they are to be traced in 
that hbtory only which is rarely written, of the stubborn 
perseverance with which Englishmen have criticised their 
own condition, have discovered that from themselves only, 
whoever may be the agent of the remedy, the remedy can 
be found, and have, under infinite discouragements, effected 
so much. The student of social forces will find, that in 
order to understand the order of things in his own time, he 
must take account not only of the process by which the 
machinery of our social condition has been made and con- 
stantly marred, but much more of the opinion and action 
which have developed and molded the character of the 
English people. 

I have now, I trust, stated with sufficient distinctness 
the fcicts which bear on the history of wages and labor for 
six centuries in England. The evidence is taken from un- 
impeachable sources, from the record of what was actually 
paid, and the power which the wages earned had over the 
necessaries and conveniences of life. For nearly half the 
period, I have myself supplied all the evidence from which 
the inferences have been derived, or could be as yet. For 
another century I have relied on the notes which I have 
already collected for the history of prices during the period 
extending from the middle of Elizabeth's reign to the 
accession of Anne. For the rest I have trusted to Arthur 
Young and Eden to the end of the eighteenth; to Tooke, 
Porter, and others for the nineteenth. I have been able, I 
hope, to discover and explain the special causes which 
affected the laborer from the middle of the sixteenth 
century to the end of the first quarter in the nineteenth. 
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I have shown that from the earliest recorded annals, through 
nearly three centuries, the condition of the English laborer 
was that of plenty and hope, that from perfectly intelligible 
causes it sunk within a century to so low a level as to make 
the workmen practically helpless, and that the lowest point 
was reached just about the outbreak of the great war 
between King and Parliament From this time it gradually 
improved, till in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
though still fer below the level of the fifteenth, it achieved 
comparative plenty. Then it began to sink again, and the 
workmen experienced the direst misery during the great 
continental war. Latterly, almost within our own memory 
and knowledge, it has experienced a slow and partial 
improvement 

THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 
SUMMARY. 

SUCH is the story of the rise and M of English wages — 
a story told by the best authority on any question 
of English economic fact, the result of investigations 
continued for more than twenty years, a record gathered 
from entries in fief rolls, exchequer bills, farm accounts, 
written without one thought of the use to which they 
would afterward be put, witnesses therefore whose genuine- 
ness can not be questioned, whose evidence it is impossible 
to break. 

And what a record ! People ask for facts ; here they 
are in all conscience — multitudinous, grim, denunciatory, 
unimpeachable. Progress there is, but a progress where 
wrong and selfishness, and injustice and misrule, appear at 
every step, a progress that is an indictment, an indictment 
of England's wealth to-day, as based upon the robbery of 
the people's land, and the infringement of the people's 
rights. 

At the beginning of the drama in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, the English workingman is a serf. 
There are, it is true, various kinds and various degrees 
of serfdom, but down to the year 1400 the English work- 
man may be called a serf Yet he has rights ; he is indeed 
tied to the soil; he can not leave his home without his 
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lord*s assent, unless indeed he can escape to the neighbor- 
ing town and remain there long enough to acquire a free- 
man's right ; he can not teach his son a trade, nor marry 
his daughter off the estate, unless his lord will; but in 
spite of this he has rights. He has a litde land and a 
humble cottage practically rent free. It is true that he 
pays the lord of the manor a varying amount of feudal 
service, but this represents, to large extent, not rent, but 
what the English workingman of to-day, in one form or 
another, indirectiy pays as tax to government The 
thirteenth century serf or villein paid service to his lord and 
the lord paid service to the King. Both payments were 
tax, not rent. Mr. Rogers distinctly says (Work and 
Wages, p. 56) : * * There was in the thirteenth century no rent 
paid in the ordinary economical sense of that word.*' Else- 
where (History of Agriculture and Prices, Vol. I., p. 691), 
Prof. Rogers estimates the cost of rent and fuel to the English 
laborer at three shillings per year, perhaps the equivalent 
of thirty-six shillings, as money goes now, three shillings or 
seventy-five cents a month. 

We fear that many a modern English laborer would be 
glad to be tied down to any estate, provided he cotdd also 
be tied to rent and fuel at seventy -five cents a month, for 
cottage and a littie land. We do not say that the laborer 
ought to desire this. He is free to-day and freedom is 
rworth all ; but would that, as Mr. Rogers says, we could 
I unite the opulence of the early ages for the workingman, 
with the freedom of the nineteenth century. We shall see 
that later, in the fifteenth century, the laborer was both free 
and well off at the same time. In the thirteenth century, 
however, he was still a serf But he had other advantages 
besides cheap, or well nigh free, rent of land and cottage. 
He had the right of pasture in the public commons. It 
was from the manorial woods that he had the right of 
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getting fuel, and sonjetimes even of wood for the repair or 
enlargement of his cottage. In time of sickness or plague 
he had the right of rude medical attendance or of asylum 
in those monasteries and church houses which Religion 
built all over England, and which made religion to the 
mediaeval laborer stand for something more than long 
sermons and no help. This was left for modem Christianity 
to develop. 

The laborer, and sometimes even the artisan, could live 
largely on his own lands ; but when he was paid, he was 
paid better than the laborer to-day. Of course this is only 
seen by measuring the value of wages then and wages now, 
but this is the true way. The English agricultural laborer 
was then paid, Mr. Rogers tells us, (Work and Wages, p. 
170) about four cents a day. Little enough you say; but 
remember that wages are measured by what they will buy^ 
and four cents could then buy something worth having: 
four cents could then buy, for example, no less than eight 
pounds of beef, the average priceof beef being, according to 
Mr. Rogers (History of Agriculture and Prices, Vol. I., p. 
684J, only half a cent the pound. It would buy four dozen 
eggs, two chickens, nearly a quart of honey (History of 
Agriculture and Prices, Vol. IV., p. in); it could pay his 
rent and buy fuel for nearly a whole month. If you will 
turn to the chart at the beginning of this book, you will see 
the exact ratio of his wages to the cost of living then, com- 
pared with the exact ratio of modem wages to the cost 
of living now, you will thus discover that six centuries ago 
the common laborers of England, poor serfe as they were, 
were economically better off than the free laboring men in 
the England of to-day. 

But it may be said that while living was perhaps in 
those old days rough and plenty, every manu&ctured 
article, clothing for example, is cheaper to-day, and so that 
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really the serf laborer was not so much better off as he at 
first seems. This, however, is not the case. Clothes are 
indeed cheaper in price to-day, but they are ako poorer in 
material. ** Cheap clothes and nasty** was Charles Kings- 
ley's correct description of most modem low priced 
clothing. The laborer paid then, Mr. Rogers says 
(History of Agriculture and Prices, Vol. I., p. 684), fifty 
cents for a pair of boots, thirty-five cents for a pair of 
leathern gaskins, one dollar and twenty cents for a gown or 
fi-ock of russet; two dollars for the three together, the 
equivalent of twenty-four dollars in modem money. This 
is not exorbitant, though modem prices are nominally 
cheaper. But for that twenty-four dollars the thirteenth 
century laborer got boots really leather, gaskins and fi-ock, 
or trousers and coat, really what they appeared. They 
could be handed down fi-om father to son, an inheritance 
worth receiving. Clothing lasted then. It used to be 
mentioned in wills; ladies bequeathed their silks and 
velvets to churches to be used for vestments. To-day our 
cheap clothes are shoddy; expensive clothing often 
of doubtful material. At any fair valuation clothing is not 
cheaper to-day. Certain manufactured articles are much 
cheaper, but these are usually the modem conveniences 
of the house and of persons, that are in use among the 
middle classes, but that do not much affect the poorer grades 
of labor. These have not been helped, but have been 
hurt by modem progress, not because progress is not 
good, but because the wealthy and the educated of the 
upper and middle classes have absorbed all the material 
good. Modem progress has been wedded to selfishness 
and acquisitiveness. Perhaps this was the only price at 
which the progress could have been had; but now that 
we see the wrong it is our duty to return their just share to 
those who have felt the wrong. 
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If it be said that the cottage that the laborer had then 
was only a mere hovel, it must be remembered that the 
house of the lord of those days, was, as far as comfort went, 
not very much better. And the cottages of English 
laborers to-day are often not much more than hovels. 
Says the Report of a modern English commi^ion 
appointed about 1870, to inquire into the condition of 
women and children employed in agriculture: **The 
majority of the cottages that exist in rural parishes are 
deficient in almost every requisite that should constitute a 
home for a Christian femily in a civilized community." 
Details are given of parishes and estates of two thousand 
acres with only one or two cottages, and as a result ten or 
eleven persons sleeping in a single bed-room. [See A. R. 
Wallace's Land Nationalization, p. 115]. Mediaeval hovels 
could not be much worse than this. 

No; turn it which way you will, Prof. Rogers's stateniient 
seems only too true that in almost all respects — we grant a 
few exceptions — there are large masses of England's 1 
poorer classes whose condition to-day **is more destitute, 
whose homes are more squalid, whose means are more 
uncertain, whose prospects are more hopeless than those 
of the poorest serfs of the middle ages and the meanest 
drudges of mediaeval cities." We have spoken thus far 
mainly of the agricultural laborer, but to an extent the 
same is true of the skilled artisan. Chart II. traces the 
economic condition of the carpenter in England, as Chart I. 
does of the agricultural laborer. For a minute description 
of these we refer the reader to Chapter III. of this 
Appendix. 

We* now come to the period when the serf threw off his 
serfdom and his yoke. In 1348, the Black Death swept 
over Europe and England. Froissart estimates that one- 
third of the population perished. Labor became scarce. 
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Wages rose thirty, even fifty per cent. It was the working- 
man* s opportunity. Parliament tried to tie him down. 
The Statute of Laborers enacted that wages should be those 
of two years before the plague. It might as well have 
enacted that the plague ought not to have taken place. 
The law of supply and demand was mightier than even an 
Englbh parliament. The laborer went wherever he could 
get the best wages. Serfdom was virtually at an end. 
Parliament and the landlords tried to preserve it. The 
levying of a poll tax, and the socialistic preaching of John 
Ball and Wicklif*s Poor Priests, precipitated the Peasants' 
Revolt. The peasants were put down, but the real victory 
lay with them. Henceforth serfdom disappears from 
English history. The laborer was free and well off. 

We reach thus the Golden Age of English Labor. 
It was Merry England then. We read it in the joyous 
literature of the times. We see it in the laws. We find it 
in every indication. Agricultural wages were twice what 
they are to-day. Skilled wages were better than those of 
the present. Hours of labor were not long. Eight hours 
Prof. Rogers considers them. Prof. Cunningham contests 
this ; but at least they were not long. The passage from Sir 
John Fortiscue should be remembered, where he describes 
the Englishman of this age as being free, **fed in greiat 
abundance with all sorts of flesh and fish,*' ** clothed 
throughout in good woolens," ** provided with all sorts 
of household goods and necessary implements for 
husbandry." It was indeed the age of Merry England: 
merry for the working classes. The reason or reasons for 
all this prosperity we shall consider in the next chapter. 

We must pass on now to the next period, a' period 
of decline. After the Golden Age came the Age of Ifon. 
Wages took a sudden fall. Henry the VIII. put out 
debased currency. The great barons, impoverished by the 
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French wars and the Wars of the Roses, which now came 
to an end because there was no more money to hire 
fighters, began to discharge their retainers. The landless 
man appeared. These trained fighters, finding their pro- 
fession of arms no longer open to them began to roam the 
country in search of work. Finding none they became the 
tramps or sturdy villeins of the times. Henry the VIII. 
also began to suppress the monasteries and evict the monks 
and nuns. These vasdy swelled the number of the land- 
less class, people registered in no manor. How many of 
these there were can be seen when it is remembered that 
good authority estimates one-third of the whole of England 
at this time to have been church land. 
^ And this was not the worst. The impoverished 
nobility finding need, began to make money by raising 
sheep for the Flemish wool market. To do this they 
began to evict their peasantry and turn the land into sheep 
walks. They laid claim to absolute possession of land 
which they had hitherto only held for use on feudal tenure. 
They began to fence in the people's commons. With 
armed mercenaries they drove out their helpless villagers. 
This was the chief cause of the end of the Golden Age. 
Latimer's complaints will be remembered. Eden, in his 
History of the Poor, gives a quotation fi'om * * A Com- 
pendious or Briefe Examination of Certayne Complaints,'* 
published in 1581, which would be humorous, were it not 
so pathetic. **Yea," it says, ** these sheep is the cause 
of all these mischiefe, for they have driven husbandry out 
of the country by the which was increased before all kinds 
of victuals, and now altogether sheep, sheep, sheep." 

This was the real origin of modem England, the driving 
of the people fi'om the land, the creation of the capitalist 
landlord class. Other causes it is true there were besides ; 
the depreciation of the currency before mentioned; the 
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breaking up through their abuse of power of the mediaeval 
guilds which had been at once the Trade Unions, and the 
Benefit Associations of the town artisan. But the laborer 
would have gotten along still, could he have retained access 
to the land. The robbery of this is the great wrong upon 
which rests the wealth and the poverty of modem England. 
After the Iron Age, the Pauper Age. Tramps and 
highwaymen became so numerous that they had to be put 
down in some way, often by merciless laws. According to 
one authority tramps were hung in the reign of ** Good 
Queen Bess," at the rate of three or four hundred every 
year. Finally Elizabeth and her councillors devised the 
fetal Poor Laws. Says Prof. Rogers (Work and Wages 
p. 425) : ** The laborer, robbed by the landlord, was now to 
be quartered on the occupier ; impoverished by government 
he was now to be degraded by charity.*' Wages in every 
parish (the legal division of the land), were to be fixed by 
the magistrates of the parish. Those who could not live 
upon these wages were to be aided by parish help. The 
magistrates of the parish were the employers themselves. 
They fixed the wages at less than would support life, 
compelling the parish to pay the rest. Then they decided 
that the poor were to be aided not by the parish in which 
they worked, but by the parish in which they lived. This 
being so, they tore down the cottages of the poor, so as to 
pay the workmen less than would support life and then 
drive them into other parishes to sleep and so be supported 
there. Laborers refusing wages at these rates were 
severely punished. Other parishes refused to receive the 
laborers. The poor men were driven and bandied back 
and forth from parish to parish, like shuttlecocks by the 
cruelty of the rich. Such in its practical working was the 
femous Poor Law which stained the statute book of 
England for over two hundred years. Says Prof. Rogers 
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(Work and Wages, p. 425): **I can conceive of nothing 
more cruel, I had almost said more insolent, than to 
condemn a laborer to the lowest possible wages by an Act 
of Parliament interpreted and enforced by a ubiquitous body 
of magistrates, whose interest it was to screw the pittance 
down to the lowest conceivable margin and then to inform 
the stinted recipient that when he had starved on that 
during the days of his strength, others must work to main- 
tain him in sickness or old age.** To-day, says Prof. 
Rogers again (Work and Wages, p. 425), **if you go into 
the streets and alleys of our large towns and indeed of 
many English villages you may meet the fruit of the 
wickedness of Henry and the policy of Elizabeth's 
councillors in the degradation and helplessness of your 
countrymen.** 

Through all the seventeenth century, while England 
was growing wealthy, when her sons were conquering arid 
opening up a new world, when English commerce was 
entering every sea ; that century which began with the 
founding of the East India Company and closed with the 
establishment of the Bank of England, England's wealth 
was being built upon the growing poverty and wretchedness 
of her own pauperized workmen. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century there was a 
slight improvement. The development of household 
spinning and weaving provided relief for the poor. The 
men wove, their wives and daughters spun. Before 1776 
laborers were still fed in England as .well as ordinary 
horses. 

We now come to the second great fall in English 
wages. As the first was founded on the robbery and 
monopolization of the land ; so the second was founded on, 
not the robbery, but the monopolization of machinery, the 
instruments of production. Watts* steam engine dates 
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from 1765, Hargeave's spinning Jenny from 1767, Ark- 
wright's spinning machine from 1768, Compton*s spinning 
mule from 1776. These with other inventions revolution- 
ized industry. Adam Smith celebrated that revolution in 
1776, by writing the ** Wealth of Nations." Household 
industry was ruined. Factory building ran Uke wild fire, 
capital seemed mad. What compunctions of conscience 
were felt, were stilled by Adam Smith's new gospel of each 
for himself. Malthus declared that there was no help. 
* If the poor suffered why were they ever born ? Why did 
they not stop having children? There were too many 
people.' England's clergy were dead. The land seemed 
conscienceless. * * Not forty per cent , nor fifty per cent. , but 
one thousand per cent," said a manufacturer, **made the 
fortunes of Lancashire." Men were worked like horses and 
housed like swine. When men grew too expensive, 
women and children w^re used. Men rocked the cradle, 
when they were not drunk; women worked in fectories, 
stopping scarcely a day for childbirth. Children of six 
and seven toiled naked in the mines or were shut up in 
burning and stifling factories. Manufecturers stood up in 
Parliament and said **the children liked it, why else did 
they work ?" London parishes sold or pawned out orphan 
children to the factories. One manufecturer bargained to 
take one idiot child with every twenty healthy ones. The 
horrors of the age seem incredible. It was the triumph 
of laissez faire. The great Napoleonic wars made prices 
&mine high. **I am convinced," says Prof Rogers, 
(Work and Wages, p. 63), **that at no period of English 
history for which authentic records exist, was the condition 
of manual labor worse than from 1782 to 1821, the period 
in which manufacturers and merchants accumulated fortunes 
and in which the rent of agricultural land was doubled." 
At last relief came. In 1802, the first bill passed 
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Parliament attempting to control the hours of labor. It 
was due to the elder Peel. It accomplished nothing. 
Parliament would vote no money for commissioners to 
enforce the law. Five bills were passed before anything 
was effected. In 18 15 the law as to the determining of 
wages was changed. They were no longer to be fixed by 
parish magistrates. Competition could now be trusted to 
put wages lower than ever a magistrate dare place them. 
Not till 1833 was any real progress made. In 1824, how- 
ever, thanks mainly to Joseph Hume, a bill was carried 
guaranteeing the right of the laborer to combine. Since 
then, by successive acts of legislation, forced from a reluctant 
Parliament, by a few great philanthropists and such agita- 
tions as the Chartist movement, which we sometimes 
mistakenly call . unsuccessful, the progress of the English 
working man, at least of the skilled artisan, has been 
steady through the century. As Prof Rogers says, the 
English workman has his future now very largely in his 
own hands. He has only to remember that progress for 
him lies not in revolution, or even in general strikes, but in 
persistent insistance, not on paternal, but on democratic 
fraternal legislation, the people becoming the government 
and obtaining their rights through it. Yet let it not be 
thought that very much progress has been made. The 
skilled artisan is not where he was in the fourteenth 
century, and the agricultural laborer is in a very much 
worse condition. Mr. Giffin, the President of the English 
Statistical Society, talks of the progress of the working 
classes. He considers many items, but he never refers in 
his most recent statement, to the number of days when the 
workingman of the modern period is not at work. This 
fact of non -employment, this interruption and irregularity, 
this throwing out of work of thousands of men, by some 
stoppage in the market, or the introduction of some new 
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machine, the President of the Statistical Society serenely 
passes over. Yet every workman knows that it is the 
most damnatory fact of modem life. If he could only be 
assured of steady work, the modem workman would be 
glad to work at almost any price. The fects of artisan 
and lower life in London can be seen in ** The Bitter Cry,*' 
or more carefully studied in Charles Booth's studies in East 
London. But the English agricultural laborer is often, and 
perhaps usually, worse off, as far at least as wages go, than 
even London's poor. We would not be pessimistic; pro- 
gress of many kinds there has been through the ages. We 
would not turn back if we could to any bygone century, 
yet it is the simple fact that economically the English 
workman of to-day is not so well off as he once was, and 
that from the past we may learn many a lesson to make the 
future brighter. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNED. 

THE first lesson that we learn from this history is . 
to beware of general statements and of economic 
panaceas. Poverty has neither always increased with 
progress, nor have workingmen steadily improved in con- 
dition, as certain optimists or defenders of the present 
would have us believe. Sweeping statements on the one \ 
hand or the other can only be proved by picking out all 
those facts that seem to prove them and omitting all 
militating facts. Yet this is continually done, and some- 
times by able writers. 

Mr. John Rae, one hears quoted as a critic of 
** Contemporary Socialism.'* He attempts to prove that 
working men were never so well off as to-day; endeavors 
**to show," to quote his own words, (Contemporary 
Socialism, p. 415), **how greatly improved the working 
class standard of living now is from what it was two 
hundred years ago in the good old times socialistic writers 
like to sing oV To do this he quotes Gregory King and 
Sir Matthew Hale, who wrote two hundred years ago, and 
appears to make his case. But no socialist writer ever 
sings of two hundred years ago, as Mr. Rae ought to have 
known if he undertakes to write about socialism. If he 
had gone back four or five hundred years, instead of two 
hundred, he would have found a very different state 01 
affairs, a condition of which any socialist writer may do ^y 
very well to sing. To do this, however, would not have 
improved Mr. Rae's case, and so he picks out the facts 
which are in his favor and keeps quiet about the rest. 
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<The truth is that the workman has neither steadily gained 
nor steadily retrograded through the centuries. Like the 
rest of the world he has had his ups and downs. Those 
who comfort themselves, and sometimes excuse their 
comfort, by asserting that however badly off the working- 
man is to-day, he is at least better off than ever before, • 
have no justification in history for their content. 

The workingman*s ups and downs however have been 
instructive. The least thought will show that a history so 
complex cannot be the result of a single cause, but must 
have complex origin and demand a complex cure. Panaceas 
do not stand the test of history ; no one thing will solve the 
problem. A tax on land values may do good, but it will 
not be a cure-all or bring in the millenium. Not fi'ee 
trade nor protection, nor nationalized railroads, nor sub- 
treasury grain warehouses, nor any other single proposal 
will do the work, though there be elements of truth in all. 
The problem is too complex. Andrew Yarranton, Eden 
tells us, published in 1667, a book with the following title^ 
** England's Improvements by Sea or Land. To out-do 
the Dutch without fighting, to pay debts without money, 
to set at work all the poor of England with the growth of 
our own lands. To prevent unnecessary suits in law with 
the benefit of registry. Directions where vast quantities 
of timber are to be had for the building of ships ; with the 
advantage of making the great rivers of England navigable. 
Rules to prevent fires in London and other great cities, 
with directions how the several companies of handicraft-men 
in London may always have cheap bread and drink.** The 
title of this modest book is not more comprehensive than 
the advantages promised from different economic proposi- 
tions. But it can not be. There is no short cut to 
Paradise. Step by step and by many paths we must reach 
the Golden City. 
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Two causes, however, stand out pre-eminently in English 
History as affecting the rise or fell of wages, and must be 
noticed. 

The first of these is the te nure of t he land. The 
fifteenth century is the Golden" Age ol English labor. 
Why? Not solely, but mainly, because the distribution 
of land was carried to almost all. A landless man was an 
outlaw, one registered in no manor. Land ownership may 
not have been universal, indeed theoretically nev^r existent 
at all, but every man, even the poorest, had a litde land for 
tLSCy and so long as he paid due t<ix in the way of feudal 
service, he had for that use of land an actual fixity of 
tenure. It was the feudal system, that existed in effect 
long after it had been modified in form. Theoretically the 
King owned the whole of England. He allotted the 
different provinces to his different greater barons, not as 
theirs to own, but for them to rule over, to defend, from 
which to collect taxes (feudal service, hommage) ; they, for 
this right of use^ giving military and other service to the 
king in time of war. They in turn sub-let the sub-divisions 
of these greater benefices among their followers, but always 
only for tcse on condition of similar feudal service, never in 
absolute possession. Even, to-day, in theory, the absolute 
possession of English land is unknown to English law. 
These lesser barons sub-divided their land among their 
followers and so on to the villein or serf Each man in 
England thus had at least a little land for use, for which he 
paid tax in service to his feudal superior, and so up to the 
King, the owner of all England, as the representative of the 
English people. This was, in theory , the feudal system as 
applied in land tenure. In matter of fact, modified in a 
thousand different ways and changed in a thousand 
different instances, it yet holds the key to understanding 
the land tenure of England down to the fifteenth century. 
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It was the one g^eat cause of the workingman's prosperity. 
The land was in effect nationalized, owned by the king as 
the representative of the nation, and yet allotted and sub- 
divided for use, with more or less approximation to justice, 
among all the people. It compelled high wages. When 
the laboring man could not obtain wages he thought 
sufficient, he could simply live upon his litde allotment, and 
paying a slight feudal service, maintain a humble yet not 
impossible existence. He was not compelled to compete 
for wages. The employers were compelled to compete for 
workmen. Tkts is the great fundamental difference between 
mediaval and modem times. In other ways we have made 
great progress, but the labor problem will not be solved 
till the lowest laborer be made in some way independent 
of competing for merely living wages. When the laborer 
is not compelled to sell his working strength for what he 
can get, he can begin to sell it for what it is fairly worth. 
The Golden Age was golden because each humblest 
Englishman was rendered to some extent financially 
independent by the right to the use of a little land. 

The Golden Age ended simply because this system came 
to an end. The barons began to steal the land from the 
people. They had, we say, only before held the land for 
use. They now began to claim the land in possession. As 
long as they paid large moneys to the King, the King did 
not care much how they treated the dispossessed. Latimer 
spoke, and brave men muttered about the enclosure of the 
commons and the evicting of the peasants ; bill after bill 
to prevent it was introduced and sometimes passed in 
Parliament ; but the process went on. English landlordism 
arose, and with it modern England ; those who stole the 
land, rich, and their descendants cultured, educated, 
**noble;** those who were ousted, paupers, and their 
descendents the workingmen of England. 
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No wonder land reform and land nationalization are 
becoming popular in England. They are based on history 
and the right of the English people, not of a few landlords, 
to the ownership of English land. If you were to take the 
land and divide it equally among the people ; to-morrow a 
new child would be born and the land would have to be 
divided again. The plan of each man owning an equal 
share of the soil is as impossible in practice as it is wrong 
in theory. History seems to teach that the only way is to 
return to some system as democratic as the feudal system 
was paternal, but in which, as under the feudal tenure, 
every man who desires shall have the right to the tcse of at 
least a litde land, under a genuine fixity of tenure for that 
use ; while all the land shall belong, not to individual or 
individuals, but to the government, the representative of the 
whole people. The scheme of the Single Tax, where those 
individuals who will may use the land, but pay its total 
value (aside from the work and improvements they put 
into it) into government as an annual tax, finds its merit 
as a comparatively easy method for realizing such land 
nationalization — the defect in the Single Tax, we shall 
consider later — ^but in some way history teaches that we 
shall never reach a Golden Age in the future, until we 
realize in some system better, or at least as good, as that 
of the past, the practical distribution of the soil for use to 
every man, that obtained in England under the Golden Age 
of the past. In this country and elsewhere, other problems 
than that of land distribution may possibly be immediately 
more pressing ; but it is the teaching of English history that 
fundamentally no problem can be greater in the economic 
development of any people than that of the ownership of 
the soil. After all. Earth, including all she holds, is the great 
Alma Mater of every industry. And here, in America, 
where to-day one man owns more land than all the farms in 
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Florida, South Carolina and Louisiana — ^where mortgage 
holders practically own more than the half of some of our 
best agricultural states — the question of land ownership is 
not for one moment to be forgotten. 

The second great cause which has affected the rise and 
fall of English wages, shows the limitations and inade- 
quacy of the theory of the Single Tax. There have been, 
history shows, two great falls in English wages. The first, 
occurring in the latter half of the sixteenth century, was 
due to the monopolization of land ;'thV second, occurring 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, was due to the 
monopolization of machinery. It is the fault of the Single 
Tax that it ignores this great cause. Yet, the fact of the fall, 
and of the cause, no man can deny. Ail poverty is not due 
to land monopolization ; all prosperity will not be reached 
by a nationalization of land values. So long as most of the 
great industries of life can only be carried on, on a large 
scale, with expensive plant, and with ramified branches, so 
long must they who monopolize those plants have the 
control of industry. If every man could have the use of a 
litde land, he could for a time sell his working strength at 
fair price to the employer; but under competition the 
owner of the small farm would soon find himself unable to 
compete with the owner of the large farm, and agriculture 
carried on with machine power, and soon even unable to 
exist. Witness to-day the small farms in New England 
vainly trying to compete with the large farms of the West 
and cheap freightage to the sea. No ; he who owns 
machinery and plant and capital must rule eventually over 
the man who has not. Lords of industry are inevitable to 
private ownership of factories and instruments of production. 
The big must more and more eat up the little. The 
dollar-man and the millionaire can not live side by side. 
History bears out John Stuart Mill's declaration that it is 
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doubtful if all the mechanical inventions yet made, have 
lightened the day's toil of any human being. The few have 
owned the machines and they have obtained the good. 
The only way out is the way England has been moving 
during this present century, for a democratic, not a paternal, 
government to more and more control industry in the 
interest and defence of the employed and so step by step 
enlarge the sphere of democratic government. In this way 
England has made progress, just so far as her legislation 
has yet gone. How far it is to go, how rapidly, in what 
way, is theme for exactest study, but here certainly in general 
is the way out. Those who deny this way and ignore 
either of the great causes of falling wages in England, may 
build sometimes impf)sing and alluring casdes of the air, 
but they forget, we believe, the plainest teachings of the 
actual experience of England and her people. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EXPLANATION OF CHARTS. 

CHART I. 

CHART I. represents the economic condition of the 
English Agricultural Laborer, from 1260 to 1887. To 
obtain this we have first found from Prof Rogers 
and other sources, hereafter indicated, just what wages the 
laborer was paid on the average during every decade of 
these more than six centuries. Secondly, we have ascertained 
just what these wages were really worth during the different 
decades, for only thus could we know the laborer's real 
condition. Prices change from century to century, and 
even from decade to decade. A dollar at one time is 
often worth a great deal more or a great deal less than at 
another. We have therefore tried to learn, and indicate on 
the chart, just what were his wages in proportion to his cost 
of living. We have found for every decade the prices 
of the main necessaries of life ; we have calculated how 
much it would cost to support a small family of five for a 
year at these prices and then considering this as one 
hundred, we have found the ratio to this of the wages that 
he could earn during the year. Following this. up for 
every decade, we have been able to trace the economic 
condition through the centuries. 

The items of expense that we have taken to see what it 
would cost to maintain a family for a year, have been those 
of wheat, beef, rent and fuel. Of course other elements 
enter into the expenses of a family, but these are fcurly 
representative items. If we know what these four items 
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cost at different times, we can estimate the general cost 
of living for that time. One other main item might per- 
haps have been added, the cost of clothing. But we have 
not included this in our calculation (though referring to it 
in our text), because the cost of clothing has stood for such 
different things at different times. To-day, the workingman 
buys cheap ready-made clothing, which is soon worn out, 
used for patches for the children and then thrown away. 
The laborer in the early ages either bought, or more often 
produced, his own raw and reliable material, and made it 
up into clothing that lasted sometimes for several genera- 
tions. Manifesdy, to compare prices of clothing now and 
then would be to compare two very different things. Even 
to compare the price of a raw material like wool, would be 
equally unfair, as to-day, with modem machinery, it costs 
but litde to make wool into cloth, while the old process was 
long and slow, expensive of time, and therefore of money, 
so that the full cost of wool stood for a different proportion 
to the cost of clothing than it does now. We have there- 
fore not admitted the item of clothing into our calculations, 
but have simply discussed it in the text (Chapter I. of this 
Appendix), arriving at the conclusion that the real cost 
of clothing has not greatiy varied, cheaper prices now 
being balanced by better and more enduring material and 
make up at earlier times. In our calculations we have 
confined ourselves to the simple items of wheat, beef, rent 
and fuel. 

Of the wheat and beef we have taken, as a support for the 
family, two quarters of wheat and four hundred pounds 
of beef Prof. Rogers, in his calculations, takes eight 
hundred pounds of beef. But this seems to us a very 
excessive allowance. Not many workingmen's families, we 
fear, use more than four hundred pounds of beef during the 
year, if they do that. To use eight hundred pounds, 
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would place the mediaeval laborer at a still greater advant- 
age over the modem workman, as beef is one of the items 
much cheaper in the middle ages than it is to-day, so that 
the mediaeval laborer could indulge himself in beef much 
more freely, for the same amount of money, than his 
unfortunate modem successor. Two quarters of wheat, the 
amount that Prof Rogers has taken, we have taken ; our 
items of rent and fuel are for the limited expenses in these 
directions that Prof. Rogers assumes in his book. Our 
prices for wheat in making our calculations are taken, 
between 1260 and 1702, from Prof. Rogers^s tables of decen- 
nial averages in his six volume ** History of Agriculture 
and Prices.** From 1700 to 1770, we have followed the 
prices given by Prof. Rogers in his notes to Adam Smith's 
"Wealth of Nations,*' and taken by him from the register 
of the Oxford market, the average of the Michaelmas and 
I^dy Day returns. From 1770 to 1870 we have followed 
Leone Levi's table in his ** History of British Commerce." 
Our prices for meat are taken from Prof. Rogers's tables 
of the prices of oxen down to 1582, allowing four cwt. to 
the ox, which Prof. Rogers says was the average weight 
of the ox at that period : from 1582 to 1702, we have 
followed Prof. Rogers's tables of the price of beef itself. 
Since 1702 we have had to go by fragmentary evidence, 
found principally in Adam Smith, Arthur Young and 
Prof Rogers, for the eighteenth century, and Giffin, Levi 
and others, for the nineteenth. Young, we would say, 
Prof. Rogers calls **a most careful and diligent collector 
of facts," adding that **his numbers may be always relied 
on, his averages are exact and his facts are copious." 
For rent and fuel Prof. Rogers gives no tables and we have 
to go by statements for general periods and centuries. 
For the earlier periods Prof Rogers tells us (History of 
Agriculture and Prices, Vol. L, p. 691) that ** the rent of a 
cottage and curtilage was, in the fourteenth century, never 
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much more than three shillings [seventy-two cents] a year, 
and that fuel could easily be obtained by right in most 
cases from the common woods/* Later in his history we 
have different notices of rents slowly rising. In Arthur 
Young's time he tells us (Work and Wages p. 404) that 
rent and fuel cost three pounds six shillings for the year. 
For rent and fuel, and also largely for prices of meat and 
rates of carpenter's wages, in the nineteenth century, we are 
mainly indebted to an excellent table prepared by James A. 
Waterworth, and published in a little book entided **The 
Labor Problem,*' edited by William E. Barnes, and with 
an introduction by Prof. R. T. Ely. This table for the 
present century we have largely followed (except for prices 
of wheat), though we have tested and occasionally differed 
from the table to follow exact statements of Leone Levi, 
Porter or Giffin. Our prices for wages are of course, down 
to 1702, those of Prof. Rogers's tables, except that between 
1260 and 1500, Prof Rogers gives no decennial averages 
for the agricultural laborer, and we have been obliged to 
accept his general statement (Work and Wages, p. 170) 
that the average wage of the agricultural laborer in the 
earliest period was two-pence (four cents) a day. Taking 
this as a constant, we have approximated to its variations 
during the various decades, by knowing variations in the 
pay of the thatcher and his **help" which Prof. Rogers 
gives. From 1500 to 1702, we have followed Prof Rogers's 
abundant tables. For the last two centuries, our authorities 
have been the same as before. 

We have brought our charts down to the year 1887, 
taking as our authority for modem average English prices 
the Royal Statistical Reports, Prof Rogers himself, and 
Robert Giffin' s ** Progress of the Working Classes." We 
have thus for every decade obtained the best authorities 
available for that decade. Our calculations have been 
made separately by different persons and in different ways, 
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and the results compared and corrected so that we believe 
that they can be absolutely relied upon as the exact 
representation of the best authorities there are upon the 
subject 

CHART II. 

Chart II., showing the economic condition of the 
^ English carpenter as the representative of artisan labor 
through the same period, has been constructed in exactly 
the same way as Chart I. , and very largely from the same 
sources. The rates taken for carpenters* wages down to 
1702 are in every case Prof Rogers's decennial averages 
as given in his ** History of Agriculture and Prices." 
There are only two exceptions. In the first two decades, 
those of 1260 to 1270, and 1270 to 1280, the wages quoted 
by Prof Rogers are so widely apart, for successive decades, 
and so much in the one case above and in the other case 
below the general average of the period, that they are 
evidendy exceptional rates, and we have therefore brought 
each of them somewhat nearer the average. This can at 
least make no difference in the average result, as we have 
taken as much from the price quoted in the one decade as 
we have added to the price quoted in the other. In every 
other case we have followed Prof Rogers's table without 
variation. Since 1702, our main authorities have been, as 
above, Arthur Young, Adam Smith, Prof Rogers (inci- 
dentally) Leone Levi, Giffin, Porter and Waterworth. It 
will be seen as a general confirmation of the accuracy of the 
result, that the carpenter follows very accurately the 
general condition of the agricultural laborer, only upon 
a higher level. It will be noted also that during hard 
times the condition of the carpenter and the unskilled 
laborer come nearer together than in good times. This is 
a confirmation in general of the ** iron law of wages,*' that 
wages tend to that which will just support and renew life. 
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Below that level wages can not permanently fall. As 
different grades of labor approach this point, they must 
approximate. 

CHART III. 

Chart III., tracing in a general way the length of the 
Working Day in England during the different years, will, 
we believe, be found an interesting and suggestive chart, 
but in the nature of the case it must differ from the first 
two charts in being only general and approximate while the 
others are definite and exact. You can not state accurately 
the length of the working day at any given time for a whole 
country, for the simple reason that it is so different in 
different trades and lines of work. We may however say 
what it is in general, and we have done so, basing our chart 
upon general statements by Prof Rogers, or evidence 
taken from the Parliamentary Statutes of various periods. 
Prof Rogers says (Work and Wages, p. 327), that the 
day in the fifteenth century was one of eight hours, and 
though Prof Cunningham denies this, we believe Prof 
Rogers's evidence on the subject to be at least more satis- 
factory than Prof Cunningham's. According to the 
** Statute of Labourers" (23 Edward III., 1349) and 
repeated in the Statute of 1496 (Henry VIII), as quoted 
by Karl Marx, in his admirable, chapter in ** Capital" 
on the history of the Working Day, the day for all 
artificers and field laborers was to be in the winter from 
five in the morning till dark, but with three hours inter- 
mission for meals, and rest, (one hour for breakfast, one 
and a half hours for dinner and sleep, one hour for **noon 
meate.") Supposing darkness to come at six, this, allowing 
for the intermission, would leave ten hours of work ; but 
darkness during a part of that time comes earlier and it is 
absolutely certain from numberless records of complaints 
of the violation of this law, that in practice the hours were 
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much less than on the statute book. We would thus get 
very near to eight hours, even on this evidence. Hours 
during the summer months, especially during harvest, 
were undoubtedly considerably longer, but then there were 
also especial harvest wages and allowances for over time. 
In the seventeenth century there is good evidence that the 
hours were growing considerably longer and so we have 
put them at nine and a half. William Petty, whom Karl 
Marx with no Uttle reason calls **the father of poUtical 
economy, and to some extent the founder of Statistics," 
says, that in the last third of the seventeenth century there 
was a ten hour day. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries we come to more certain facts. From 1790 to 
1820, the hours were practically unlimited, and often even 
for children fifteen hours and over. Those who would 
know the horrors perpetrated in England during this period 
of the triumph of absolute laissez /aire, should read 
Karl Marx's sketch of the period, in the first volume of 
his ** Capital,'* based on absolute documentary evidence. 
Since then, owing to the factory acts and other Socialistic 
legislation of Parliament, these hours have been step by 
step reduced, though fought at every step by combinations 
of manufecturers who have constantly affirmed, as they do 
to-day, that shorter hours would ruin their business, and 
who yet in some way, when the hours have been reduced, 
have made often more money than before. The legislation, 
however, has been in almost every case special and not 
general, that is, for special trades or kinds of work, often, 
perhaps usually, only for women and children, and only 
indirectly affecting men's work. This fact of the hours 
being so different in different trades we have indicated on 
the chart by a broken line, only Very roughly indicating the 
general average. For details as to these hours we refer 
all readers to the account, by Karl Marx, mentioned 
above. 
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